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GOULDS PUMPS 


For Every Service 
For over sixty years we have been making pumps; making 
them with the one idea of combining durability with efficiency. 
That is why today Goulds pumps are bettcr designed, built 
of better material and more accurately machined than any 
pumps in the world, 
Our Free Booklet ‘‘WATER SUPPLY FOR THE HOME” 
pictures and describes in detail our leading types of pumps, and 
gives many valuable suggestions on the subject, 
THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
87 W. Fall St., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


ONLY $10.00 


Cash, balance $5 per month, buys 
this 3- year- guaranteed buggy. 









































































Buggies $29.50 up; Surries 
$45.00 up; Farm Wagons $40.00 
up. We trust honest people 


located in all parts of the world. 


Write For FREE CATALOGUE, 
Century Manufacturing Co., 


Dep’ t 523 East St. Louis, lll. 



















Most Durable, Economical and Serviceable Roofing. 
Fire, Lightning and Stormproof. 22 years test. 
Endorsed by all users. Ornamental, Inexpensive. 


MONTROSS 

METAL SHINGLES gators acl ei somos ma 
Earliest and easiest worked. 
Carries off surplus water; 


THLE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE {srr ott sorvine" water: 


creases the valee, Acres of swampy Lm Bee and made fertile. 

dackson’s Round Drain Tile meets ovary 5 We also make Sewer 
Pipe,Red and Fire Brick,Chimne 7 oR Incaustic Sidewalk Tile,etc, Write 
for what you want and prices. a 4ACKSON, 70 Third Ave., Albany, N. ¥, 
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LU Our Improved patented Open Throat Elbow with sliding door 
| regulates the blast of your blower through our Flexible Distribu- 
ter. It increases the capacity of your silo, mixes, distributes and 
firmly packs the feed almost automatically. “It prevents the 
spoiling of the Ensilage.”” Saves its cost in labor over and over 
4 again. Fits any blower. Sold ontrial. Thousands in use. “Nothing 
like it." We Pay the Freight. Now is the time to order one. 


sax If you own a Silo, write now for our Special Offer! -awa 
W.W. BATEMAN CO., 150 3rd St., Boonville, Ind. 


SILOS 


The inventors of the Modern 
Continuous-Opening Silo offer 
to the public the largest and 
most complete line of Silos on 
the market. Our experience, 
| which antedates that of any 
other firm manufacturing these 
gooas, has enabled us toproduce 

the highest quality at 
the. most reasonable 
prices. Send for our 
catalog on Silos and Silo Fillers 
‘*the kind Uncle Sam uses,’’ ond 
tell us the size of Silo wanted. 


HARDER MFC. COMPANY 
BOX 13 COBLESKILL, N. Y. 












































FORCE FEED 


Fillers 















Smalley. 


SILO 


The ouly machine with force feed table, 

automatic feed'rolls, and safety fy 
wheel and belt pulley y which 

automatically from the shaft 

and thus keep foreign substances 

out of the kulves and blewer. Greater 

capacity, creater safety, greater 

convericace, less wer, less 

Sepairs. Send for oa 























NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE a 
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Licensed under Harder Patent on Round Stlos tag FEED TABLE 














| | Made 
} in 
CIDER PRESSES | patsee ©, 
TRE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD HY. RH Ry 
roduces more cider | from 










ams an paunhaet aan any other and isa 
BIG MONEY MAKER 
Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand | 
or power. for all pur- 
cider evaporators, 
apple-butter cookers, vines 
r poneresors, etc. Oata- 
| We are manaiae- 
turers. not jobbe 
YDRAULIC PRESS Mré. co., complete 
S (Ol fest and largest maaufacturers of cider ie Fairbanks Co., Syracuse, 
presses in = — ) ey hia, Pa.. Brinton & Worth, West Chester, Pe, 
103 Lt Lensoin Av nt Cilead, Ohie B Puller, Go Gouverneur, N Y. 
Or Room 119 © YY Cortiandt se. New York, N.Y. 


Bold on their own merits, 


No Money Required | with Order 


Fil Vour Silo--Pay Afte: _——> 
Write for'catalog and information. A postal will do. 
The E.W. ROSS CO., Box 52, Springfield, 0. 
stock of machines and re) 
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Hydraulic 8x20 - - - $ 56.64 

| Ox - - 80.12 

ider Press } S 12x 26 104.97 

| 14x28 127.01 

Cid owners 25 to 100% 16x30 154 86 
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Monarch Machinery Co, 601 Hudson lermnal, New York 
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POULTRY AND BEES 

















American Egg-Laying Contest 


For nearly 10 years egg laying con- 
tests have been conducted in Australia 
with great~benefit to the commercial 
poultry industry. Australia has gained 
the reputation of being the most wide- 
awake poultry country of the world. 
Similar competitions have. been con- 
ducted in England, but -upon a 
smaller scale. Up to the present no 
contests, national in scope, have becn 
conducted in: America, but during the 
year, beginning November 1, a con- 
test will be in progress at the experi- 


ment station in Storrs, Ct. 

This contest will be conducted under 
the supervision of an advisory board 
of the following prominent poultry- 
men: Prof F. H. Stoneburn, Dr P. T. 
Woeds, Dr N. W. Sanborn, Dr A, A. 
Rrigham, Prof F. C. Elford, Prof 
Homer Jackson, T F. McGrew, 
George A. McDavitt and F. V. L 
Turner. 

Birds will be received at the college 
any time after Ocf&®}ber 1. They will 
thus have several weeks to become 
accustomed to their new quarters and 
diet Each pen will consist of five 
females. The contest will be housed 
in a new building erected on land 
never before used for poultry pur- 
poses, Detailed records of individual 
ege production, market value of eggs, 
cost of food, ete, will be kept, and the 
final summary will appear asa bulletin 


of tthe experiment § station. Many 
prizes, including cash, cups and 
medals, will be awarded for such 
items as greatest number of eggs pro- 
duced, highest value of eggs pro- 
duced, greatest financial profit, etc. 


It is expected that the contest will 
give practical poultrymen the stim- 
ulus of competition which has hereto- 


fore been lacking. Not feathers, but 
eggs, will count. The man who has 
the best laying strain will have op- 


portunity to prove it. A wider interest 
in practical poultry work throughout 
the country is expected as one of the 
results. ‘Breeding for egg production 
should be greatly stimulated. Who- 
ever has a good laying strain of fowls 
of any breed whatever should corre- 
spond with Prof F. H. Stoneburn 
without delay at Storrs, Ct. 


Producing Comb Honey 


EDGAR ELETHORP, NEW YORK 





To produce a large per cent of gilt- 
edge comb honey requires experience 
and lots of attention. a strong colony 
of bees and a good flow of honey. 
The first two items depend on ‘the 
apiarist. I examine all colonies early 
in the season to ascertain if they have 
a good, prolific queen and plenty of 
honey to foster brood rearing. Bees 
will increase their brood as iast as 
they can care for it. The apiarist 
who gets anxious to assist the bees 
in the proce : and spreads the brood 
often finds it ‘a mistake in this cli- 
mate; at least, so I think. I recom- 
n-end using full sheeta of thin foun- 
dation in all _ sections, thereby — in- 
creasing the yield greatly, besides 
getting ‘straighter and smoother 
combs. It is a good plan to leave 
% inch space at the bottom of the 
foundation to give room for sagging 
and to prevent buckling. 

Seme apiarists recommend extra 
thin superfoundation, but it is liable 
to sag in hot weather and is some- 
times torn Gown by the bees during 
a scarcity of honey. I prefer the thin 


only, and have received no complaint 
in regard to what is usually called 
fishbone in comb honey. In using 
Starters only the bees frequently 
build drone comb below, giving the 
honey a very rough and uneven ap- 
pearance Bottom starters are used 
1. some, but I have never felt the 
need of them and never used them. 


Thev 
deavored 
tity of fine quality 
amount of labor at 
ment of the honey 

T place the supers on all colonies 
that are in suitable condition. but 
not until they are in good condition. 
If the colonies are populous, with 
honey flow and weather condition 
right, I place an empty super under 


require more labor. I have en- 
to get the maximtim quan- 
with the least 
the commence- 
flow. 








the first when the bees begin sealing, 


I don’t carry this plan too. far. 
~J mever aHow more than thres 
supers on a hive at one time. [If 


bees need more room I take one 
when I add one. Only on 
colonies do I ever allow 
think by not 
bees fill and 


the 
super of. 
the stroages 
even thrée supers. I 
putting on too many the 
finish them better. I examine the 
supers on. all such colonies every 
other day. This means alot of work, but 
it keeps me posted on the bees’ needs 
and pays well. It is one of the points 
in getting gilt-edge honey to get the 
sections filled quickly. The supers 
must be removed as fast as 
sealed to be fancy, especially on the 
old colonies, which stain the sectioffs 
very quickly in hot weather. I 
remove the surplus as soon as the 
combs are sealed to preserve the 
whiteness of the cappings, and store 
in a warm and dry room until ready 
for market. 


about 





Growing Thankegiving Turkeys 


D. E. BIGELOW 


I prefer chicken hens to turkey 


hens for hatching my Bronze and 
White Holland turkeys, which have 
the range of the farm at breeding 


time. The young poults get nothing to 
eat for the first day or more. Their 
first feed consists of bread or crack- 
ers soaked in milk, but not fed while 
sloppy. Millet seed and cheese curd 
are added in a week or two, pref- 
erably the golden kind, five times a 
day. When six or eight weeks old 
cracked corn and wheat are given 
with the curd and millet, and the 
poults turned out to range, except in 
rainy weather and when the grass is 
wet with dew. They thus pick up 
the greater part of their living, which 
consists of insects and grain shaken 
from the ripenel crops. At all times 
they must be kept free from lice and 
their quarters kept scrupulously 
clean. These are the two most essen- 
tial poi ts in turkey raising. 

The last month prior to the killing 
they receive all the whole grain, such 
as corn, oats and wheat, they will 
eat, with plenty of cracked corn. They 
are killed by cutting through the 
roof of the mouth. Plucking is com- 
rrenced at once, because the feath- 
ers come off more easily than if the 
birds are allowed to get cold. There 
is less danger in this way of tearing 
ths skin. Torn skin always lowers 
th: price. Turkeys are in such good 
demand that our home market takes 
all we have to sell. The wing and 
tail feathers are sorted from the body 
feathers and sold at 25 to 40 cents 
a pound. By always having a tom 
unrelated to the hens and by always 
procuring new blood each year I 
have been able to keep a vigorous, 
healthy flock, but I have always se- 
lected the strongest and best birds 
for bréeding and have sent the small- 
er ones to market. 


In Breeding Market Ducks, the 
first thing I look to, apart from the 
breed itself, is size. I always select 
the birds that show most body back 
of the legs. Birds built this way al- 
ways carry the greatest amount of 
edible meat. I prefer yearlings to 
older birds. While the young duck- 
lings must not be allowed free range 
on creek or pond, the breeding stock 
does thrive best on free water range. 
The eggs will run a larger per cent 
fertile. I prefer a shallow creek or 
swamp to-a deep pond. The more 
bottom surface the ducks can reach 
the greater the amount of animal 
and vegetable life they will secure. 
Early maturity is secured to best ad- 
vantage in the Pekin. The Indian 
Runner matures early but lacks size. 
Its shape for a good table bird when 
voung also desirable than the 
Pekin shape. A number of breeds have 
come forward as candidates for the 
market breeder but they have all been 
found wanting. The Pekin is the ac- 
cepted breed in all large duck plants. 
I secure new blood every few years 
to keep up the size. Plenty of green 





is less 


and animal food are needed to bring 
the ducklings into market shape 
quickly.—[B. J. Hill, Summit Coun- 
ty, O. 
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Importance of Ancestry in the Individual 


In Buying Bulls Get the Best---Be Mindful of Pedigree and Individual Merit---Patronize Reputable Breeders--- 
Individuals Comprising Proper Form and High-Class Blood Lines Win the Honors---Sires Should Not 
Be Measured by Cost Prices---By Prof C. S. Plumb of Ohio Agricultural College 


OT long ago I purchased for the 

Ohio state university a bull. We 

had a small herd of rather high- 

class cows of a certain breed. They 
were fine individuals in general, but in buy- 
ing a sire it was important to secure in him 
as much as possible that might count for 
improvement in the offspring. Two things 
were essential, individual merit and pedigree. 
A beautifully formed individual may not be a 
great sire, but asa general proposition it is 
safer to select an animal of proper dairy 
bull form, rather than ignore the relationship 
of form to production. I was determined not 
only to secure a show animal, but also one 
ef breeding that stood for something. 

Our cows had plenty of constitution, size 
and quality, and were much above the aver- 
age as producers of milk. Their milk, how- 
ever, tested low in fat content. So the hunt 
became one which should involve a pedigree 
that carried a large per cent of fat in the 
milk with other things not to be urnderesti- 
mated. Correspondence located plenty of 
bulls, but I especially directed myself to men 
who I knew were leaders among the breed- 
ers, and who kept breeding stock of the very 
best. After getting out my lines, I simmered 
the matter down to several calves in one 
locality. These I visited, and carefully exam- 
ined each calf and their sires and dams when 
possible. This trip resulted in the purchase 
of a calf sired by a 
bull I was acquainted 
with, out of a cow I 
had never seen, yet 
the ancestry justified 
me in the purchase. 


The sire, one of the 
promising young 
bulls of the breed, 
was the first one to 
have the three near- 
est female ancestors 
produce official rec- 


ords of 30 pounds or 
more of butter in 
seven days. Not only 
that, but he traced 
back to what many 
regard as the great- 
est cow of the breed. 

I had not seen: the 
dam, but the 
mony of various men 
was that she was a 
young rare 
excellence, of great 
beauty of form and 
udder, with a record 
of between 29 and 30 
pounds of butter in 
seven days, next. to 
the highest record of 
the breed for the age. 
Her milk tested 5.83% 
fat, and her dam's 
Rich milk 


testi- 


cow of 


nearly 5%. 


was a feature on the dam’s side. Her sire 
was one of the greatest present-day sires of 
the breed, with 58 officially tested daughters 
to his credit. 

Carefully studying the situation, I felt that 
this was an individual of unusual form, with 
a pedigree that stood for high-class producing 
ancestry. Time will tell whether their judg- 
ment will be sustained or not. 

For some years past I have been purchas- 
ing nonbreeding meat stock for class room 
and exhibition purposes. After repeated ex- 
periences, those of us most closely associated 
in purchasing agree that we have scarcely 
ever bought an animal lacking in superior 
producing ancestry that made good in the 
long run. A steer calf from a Shorthorn cow 
of plain breeding may be very attractive for 
the first three or six months, but as a year- 
ling or two-year-old, it may be far from a 
creditable specimen. A careful study of the 
ancestry of either cross-bred or pure-bred fat 
stock will, in nearly every case, show an 
ancestry of the most valuable sort, from 
which high-class results might be anticipated. 
Of course, a poorly-formed animal cannot win 
in good competition, but if a good individual, 
and &s we say, well bred, the form will stand 
a chance to improve rather than deteriorate 
with age. This applies to the grade or cross 


bred, as well as the pure bred, and no man 
is justified in mating his stock 


indifferently, 





Se een 


Productive Holstein Cow, a Credit to Any Dairyman, East or West 


This cow gave 507.7 pounds of milk in seven days, from which 27.456 pounds of butter were 
made. She belongs to the De Kol family and is owned by a Wisconsin breeder. 


even if the females are grades only. But the 
use of grade sires, as a general rule, may be 
considered an unpardonable sin. 

If one is familiar with the 
with the sale ring, he will 
an observant mind, that the prizes or 
prices, as a rule, go to the individuals com- 
bining both proper form and high-class blood 


show ring, or 
soon note, if of 


high 


lines. As a general proposition, high-class 
blood lines mean those that stand for per- 


formance, whether on the race course, at the 
milk pail, in the show ring, or elsewhere. This 
combination of individuality and ancestry 
is what has made the best and most successful 
herds and flocks in America and 
Among. my friends is one of the most 
cessful breeders of Merino sheep in Ohio, 
and that means America. His sheep have 
been-exported to the other side of the earth. 
and in the show ring he has won the highest 


Europe. 
suc- 


awards with stock of his own breeding. In 
talking with me on blood lines, he has said 
that he never purchased a sire, or used one 


in his flock, whose breeding for generations 
would not demonstrate that the ancestry was 


of the best sort and well suited to his flock. 
He certainly was not indifferent to the needs 
of the situation. 

One of the greatest faults in live stock 
breeding in our country is measuring the fit- 
ness of the sire by the cost. A man says, 
“I want a boar, and will give $15 for one 

What can you offer 
me?"’ Some persons 
may think that an 


uncommon state- 
ment, but it is ex- 
frequent, The 
main thing is to get 
what you really need. 


tremely 


The females should 
be mated to males 
that are superior in 


contormation, such 
as should remedy any 
the fe- 


price 


defects in 
The 


should be a secondary 


males 
consideration Then 
a inan who professes 
to be a breeder should 
and 


be a student, 


know what a pedigree 


meaus. Suppose you 
are looking for a 
Perkshire boar, even 


to use on grade sows 
Then if so, you 
know that 
Masterpiece, Baron 
Duke 50th, Premier 
Longfellow and Lord 
Premier are among 
the great sires of 
recent years, and 
that ancestry close to 
them stands for far 
more than breeding 


should 
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of stock, of which you can learn nothing. 
You may take up a sale pedigree, in which 
you can find almost nothing of interest. No 
matter how good the animal, as an individual, 
it will be almost certain to sell for a low 
price. It lacks the passport of producing 
ancestry in the merit class. 

To the young man I[ would say, in the 
language of Col Perry, “Study your primer.” 
Get acquainted with the producing elements. 
Study the ancestral tree, and if necessary 
and without means, start with a herd of two, 
and start right, rather than with 10 started 
wrong. Pay as much for two good ones, bred 
right, as 10 poor ones bred wrong, and you 
stand by far the best chance for success with 
the two. Be particular above all with your 
sires, and do not purchase on correspondence, 
without first inspecting what you want to use 
in your herd. Did you ever measure the 
influence of a breeding male in a herd down 
through the generations? If not, sit down 
and do some figuring. 


SOD MULCH NOT FAVORED 
Fr. H, FASSETT,- WYOMING COUNTY, PA 

To me, the very thought of trying to grow 
young apple trees in sod is repulsive. As I 
go over the state, the general practice seems 
to be one of sod or some variety of sod mulch. 
The neglected appearance of the orchards go 
managed clinches my opinion that to get 
best results the grower must cultivate. O 
course, I realize that many orchards are 80 
situated that cultivation is out of the ques- 
tion. It is one of the great mistakes to plant 
orchards on ground where cultivation is not 
practical. To my mind, the one great ques- 
tion is to control the soil moisture, and any 
system that will do this is not far from being 
wrong, because plant food can be added as 
needed. 

I have been working along this line for 
some years to determine the question of soil 
moisture., I have a set of experiments run 
by the state experiment station contrasting 
clean tillage and cover crops with the sod 
mulch system, using all the grass that grows 
and adding three tons of straw or other 
mulch to the acre. These experiments have 
now been running over four years. The trees 
are Northern Spy and Baldwin, about 40 years 
old. The former treatment of them for a 
series of years had been clean tillage and 
cover crops of crimson clover every other 
year. As to the cost, the mulch system has 
cost one and a half times more than the 
clean tillage, the straw being worth $6 a 
ton applied. In some sections this might be 
heaper, while in some far mere costly; 
hence, | think this a fair average. 

On examining the two systems the past 
season to determine which was controlling 
the soil moisture better, it was found that 
the soil immediately under the-mulch seemed 
a little moist, but on digging down the prac- 
tical moisture lines were found at 35 to 36 
inches below the surface. Soil above that 
point seemed almost like dust and entirely 
devoid of moisture. The small rootlets were 
found very undulating in their course, some- 
times going as deep as 40 to 45 inches, then 
rising to within a few inches of the surface, 
then almost immediately going down again 
and rising again. I believe this course of the 
roots indicates that at times the soil mois- 
ture is very low and at other times abundant 
near the surface. 

On the plot of clean tillage, where the dust 
mulch had been maintained, I found mois- 
ture within 3 inches of the surface and the 
soil below to contain plenty of moisture. The 
rootlets in this system were found to have 
more even courses, very little undulating, not 
varying more than 8: or 10 inches in the 
extreme. This all indicated that unmistak- 
ably the tillage system controls the soil mois- 


c 


ture better than the sod mulch system, at 
least on my land. In other words, the mois- 
ture was held much better. 

As fruit growers, this question of soil 
moisture must be well considered and known, 
but the best methods of controlling should 
be practiced. From my years of experience 
and observation of apple growing all over 
the state, I do not hesitate to say that trees 
will do best when cultivated so as to main- 
tain a dust mulch, at least until midsummer, 
at which time some cover crop should be 
sown for the winter and be plowed under the 
following spring. If the soil needs nitrogen, 
one of the legumes should be chosen. if 
already rich in nitrogenous matter one of the 
cereals. The soil I have to deal with is a 
sandy loam; the subsoil practically the same, 





LATE CULTIVATION OF CORN 


E. H. COLLINS, INDIANA 


This is not generally well understood. 
After the corn is knee high the main object 
in, cultivating is to maintain a mulch and to 
kill weeds. If the field is clear of weeds 
and the soil appears loose, some may think 
that further cultivation is unnecessary. Ex- 
periments with the soil mulch show that it 
wi)! settle -under the influence of its own 
weight and the changing conditions of tem- 
perature to such an cxtent that the capiliarity 
of the soil will be established and the water 
will readily come to the surface. In the dry 
farming country the soil is frequently stirred, 
even though apparently loose. There is likely 
to be formed a crust, due to the deposit of 
certain chemical compounds in the soil, as 
well as to the running together of the soil 
after a rain. 

At an institute in Washington, Ind, I was 
asked if breaking the corn roots after tassel- 
ing did not increase the crop. The man who 
asked the question had run a double shovel 
cultivator through a field, cutting off some 
of the roots. The rows that were not plowed 
yielded less corn. I answered by saying tltat 
he had plowed during a dry time and the 
presence of a crust in the unplowed corn 
would account for the decreased yield. 
Stirring the soil had prevented the loss of 
much moisture, with the consequent 
increased yield. 

I would not make an arbitrary rule, but 
when season is dry, especially in July and 
August, I would stir the soil if the corn 
stands up well. Two cultivations after the 
corn is too high for an arched cultivator 
will usually be enough. 


DUTCH HORTICULTURE 


REV J. A. METS, NEW YORK 


Many visitors to Haarlem, Holland, have 
had a glimpse of the great fields devoted to 
floriculture, and particularly of the numerous 
acres covered with crocuses, hyacinths or 
tulips in the spring. Of this section the well- 
named village Bloemendaal (tiowery vale) 
constitutes the center. Few are aware, how- 
ever, that an almost equally interesting and 
noteworthy region is found in the. neighbor- 
hood of The Hague, one not devoted to the 
raising of flowers, but to the intensive culti- 
vation of choice fruits and vegetables. 

Within a short ride from the Dutch capital 
lies the village of Loosduinen. The electric 
line runs between the towpath of a canal 
and the brick paved highway, the latter 
shaded on either side by rows of noble trees. 
As one nears the village small canals or 
ditches are seen branching from the main 
canal at short intervals. Along these the 
products of the gardens and truck farms are 
conveyed in small flat-bottomed boats to the 
larger canal, where they are loaded on canal 
boats and conveyed to the city. The boats 
are not drawn by horses, but propelled by the 






boatmen, whe use- long poles ‘set against a 
cleat near the bow. 

This region so criss-crossed by canals and 
ditches, is one of the most productive horti- 
cultural sections of the Netherlands. Along 
the smaller ditches lie gardens and truck 


farms, where the finest early vegetables and : 


fruits are raised for home and foreign mar- 
kets. At regular intervals have recently been 
erected suitable buildings for temporary stor- 
age and sale of products. In one of these a 
large auction room is devoted to the disposal 
at wholesale of fruits and vegetables raised 
in the region. 


Novel Method of Auctioning 


In this a curious contrivance is employed 
to facilitate sales. It consists of a metal 
disk with an indicator and with numbers 
around its circumference corresponding to 
the numbers given to the intending purchas- 
ers. These latter are seated on the opposite 
side of the ditch on benches, each of which 
is provided with an electric button connected 
with the indicator on the dial. When 
the auctioneer names a price for any part of 
the wares to be sold, one of the bidders 
simply presses the button before him and the 
indicator at once points to the number belong- 
ing by previous assignment to him, and the 
sale of that particular parcel is closed. 

The advantage of this is that all dispute 
among the bidders as to who is the successful 
purchaser is eliminated. If any bidder hesi- 
tates for a moment before pressing the but- 
ton on his seat, the indicator remains station- 
ary and the party loses his bid. The same 
thing occurs in the case of one who is behind 
in his payment for previous purchases made 
by him; he may press the button, but the 
needle does not budge. This is effected by a 
contrivance under the control of the auction- 
eer; but the entire matter proceeds without 
the possibility of being noticed by the other 
bidders, so that no one of these has any 
knowledge of the unsuccessful bid or of its 
cause. 

This auction was established in 1902 by a 
union of truek farmers and has since been 
followed by two others. Their united sales 
amounted in 1909 to nearly three million 
florins ($1,200,000). 

The section where these truck and fruit 
farms are found goes by the general name 
of Westland. There are acres upon acres of 
glass, either of low hotbeds or of great hot- 
houses. In the former are raised early let- 
tuce, spinach and cucumbers. For the last 
named, however, and for the cultivation of 
tomatoes, larger hothouses have of late years 
been employed. The cucumbers raised here 
are of enormous size, three or four times 
larger than those produced by our truck farm- 
ers. They make an interesting picture when 
seen in full size suspended from the vines in 
the hothouses. The cucumber harvest lasts 
from the middle of. February to the middle 
of March, the product finding a market mainly 
in neighboring countries; because of the high 
prices there secured. In Berlin, which buys 
enormous quantities, they often sell at a mark 
(24 cents) for a single cucumber. 

Peaches and grapes formerly raised in the 
open air are now raised here entirely in hot- 
houses. The most luscious peaches I have 
ever eaten came from this section. The pro- 
duction of grapes has been specialized here 
to the utmost degree. From one of the estab- 
lishments, that of New Houssel, the Gross 
Colmar there raised exclusively, finds its 
market almost entirely in London and Man- 
chester, England. The proprietor of this 
establishment holds himself ready to ship 
100,000 pounds of grapes at once. 

The grapes are packed in wicker baskets, 
in two rows of three bunches each, so laid 
as not to touch each other. No wrapping or 
covering is used, in order not to disturb the 


























All Hail the Thresherman! 


This busy scene pictures an actual annual event on a farm owned by Herbert Wadsworth in 
eontains 600 acres and is operated by Cullinan Brothers. 


bloom on the berries. The bunches are fas- 
tened to a loose button that may be easily 
lifted out. In this way they can be trans- 
ported to any distance without damage. 

Plums and pears are raised mainly on 
trellises ‘‘en espalier.”’ As the visitor enters 
the orchard of one of the largest pomocul- 
turists, he sees brick walls stretching in every 
direction, literally covered with the heavy 
laden branches of plum or pear trees that 
spread out like so Many great fans or palms. 
Both in quantity and quality the product sel- 
dom or never fails to give the fullest satis- 
faction. The kinds exclusively raised are of 
pears, the Doyenne d’ Hiver, the Bevrre Clair- 
geau, the Beurre Louise d’ Avrance, and the 
Beurre Diel; of plums, the Renswouder, the 
Early Blue and the White Wine. 

The space between the walls on which the 
trees are trained is devoted to vegetables, 
raised either in the open, or in what we would 
eall cold beds under glass, and to the raising 
of strawberries and other small fruit. 

The hoethouses have been developed from a 
very primitive style to the most improved of 
modern days. In one of the latest the metal 
frame itself forms a system of pipes for the 
conveyance of the water needed for the 
plants. In another the glass roof is level, 
the panes being set in such a way that no 
metal is found on the outside, in order thus 
to prevent the outward radiation of the heat 
needed for the ripening of the fruit. An 
attempt by an individual to facilitate the 
ripening of the fruit in a hothouse by means 
of electricity led to no satisfactory result. 

All the fruits and vegetables raised in 
Westland have been thoroughly tested at the 
national winter school of horticulture at 
Naaldwyk, with which is connected an exper- 
imental field for the practical instruction of 
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Without Him Many Mouths W: 


large tomato hothouses rubbed with 
bolineum, with the result that not a 
single tomato was produced, and _ with 
a loss to the experimenter of some 2500 
florins ($1000). 

The great and unfailing success of the cul- 
tivators of these fruit and vegetable farms 
is due entirely to their unflagging industry 
and care, to the skill acquired in constant 
experiment and selection and to the study 
and application of the most approved 
methods. 


car- 


LATE BLIGHT OF POTATOES 


G. R. BLISS, IOWA 


The late blight is one of the downy mil- 
dews. Prof Stewart of Vermont has found 
that some varieties are more susceptible to 
it than others. It affects the tubers as well 
as the stems and leaves. Early blight, with 
which it is often confused, affects only the 
foliage and green stems. Like other fungous 
diseases potato blight is most destructive 
in wet weather. A temperature of 70 to 74 
degrees is the most favorable. If the tem- 
perature exceeds 77 degrees for several days 
the disease is checked. 

Blackish or brown areas appear 
leaves. These soon become rotten and ill 
smelling. Sometimes it spreads ‘so rapidly 
that a healthy appearing field one day may 
look as though swept by fire two days after- 
ward. The diseased areas may appear on 
any portion of the leaf and not necessarily 
on the edges or tips, as with early blight. 
Late blight spreads much more rapidly and 
is far more destructive than the latter. 

The spores produced on the diseased leaves 
drop to the ground and are washed by rains 
into the soil, where they infect the tubers. 
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ould Have No Bread 





N Y. 
It is one of a group in this estate, all under the general direction of M. E. Ress. 
From this it is clearly seen that wheat raising has not become a lost art in the eastern states. 


Livingston county, The farm 


brown spots appear. This is followed by a 
dry rotting of the tuber. Such diseased 
potatoes should not be eaten or planted. 
The remedies are to plant clean 
Spray with bordeaux as soon as plants are 
6 inches high. It is dangerous to wait until 
the appears, because if weather con- 
ditions are favorable it may only be partially 
checked by the spraying and great damage 


seed 


disease 


may result. 

Among other diseases are the stem rot or 
rosette, wet rot and wart disease. Space 
will not permit of their description at this 
time. The wart disease is very serious in 
Europe and has recently appeared in this 
country. Tip burn or leaf scald and the 


internal brown spots as well, are physiolog- 
ical troubles not caused by fungi or bacteria 
Thorough cultivation and a deep, loose, fer- 
tile soil are recommended as effective against 
these last troubles. Rotation and _ clean, 
healthy seed will usually hold the others in 
check. 





Where Apply Plant Food—I have found 
that for corn, commercial fertilizers give hit- 
tle or no return on land well supplied with 
vegetable matter. Especially is this true 
where a heavy sod which has been fertilized 
in the spring before the crop of grass is taken 
off has been plowed down. I like to get 
as many returns from one investment as 
possible, and where the meadow has been 
fertilized, quite a per cent of that fertility 
goes into the roots and the stubble, and 
where this is turned down and thoroughly 
decayed that portion is ready again to give 
a profit in the grain crop to which the ground 
may be sown. I hardly see how it is possible 
to get so much profit from fertilizing a crop 
which does not have an extensive root system 





the pupils. One individual in this section These soon show dark-colored, sunken areas and which does not produce a turf or sod on 
had had the whole interior of his on the surface, while within black or dark the surface.—[W. D. Zinn, Barbour Co, W Va. 
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In Dixie Land Many Record Crops Are Now Produced on Well Conditioned Farms 
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The fact that 100 southern boys last year grew corn that averaged over 100 bushels to the acre, shows the imperial position of the 


corn crop in thé south, but other crops are not neglected. 


Cotton. 


The scene pictured here is from the farm of Gustav Helm of Virginia. 
potatoes to the right and corn in the background. 


Cotton is still king, and the legumes are worthy courtiers at the court of King 
In the foreground a field of soy beans is pictured, with 
Considering the price of the land, the wide range of crops that may be grown, and 
the good markets near to the farmers’ dogors, it becomes apparent that magnificent agricultural] development is possible. 





ROOFING 


It has a rough surface 
of veal mineral matter 
on the weather side. It 
is evident to anyone that 
it is no more neces- 
sary to paint such a 
surface than it is neces- 
sary to paint a_ stone 
wall. Stone needs no 
paint; neither does 
Amatite. It is strong 
enough in itself to bear 
the brunt of rain and 
wind and sun without a 
coat of paint. 

To paint Amatite 
would be a_ waste of 
time and trouble. 

Amatite will last for 
many years without any 
care whatever. It is 
made to be “rouble prooy 
as well as weather proof. 

No paint is good 
enough to make a dur- 
able roof; a thick layer of pitch, faced 
with a real mineral surface, is far better— 
and that means Amatite. 

Free Sample on request to nearest office. 
Lice Destroyer 


Creonoid and Cow Spray 
Sprayed on cows it keeps away flies, and 
makes them comfortable; therefore they 
give more milk. 


To keep the poultry house in good condition 
spray regularly with Creonoid. It eradi- 
cates lice, nits and disease germs. 


Everjet Elastic Paint 
Jet Black. Water-proof, elastic and dur- 
able. Ideal for rubber roofings and out-door 
metal and wood work. Very economical. 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Cincianati, Minneapolis, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, New Orleans, Kansas City, Seattle 
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CURES 
Wil Ruin Wade DOANE Dee 
Your Horse 






Send today 
we aay 79 $3 PACKAGE 
Permanent aw 2 cure any case 


) or money refunded. 

| $1 PACKAGE 
WA cures ordinary Cases 
Postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted. 
Write for descriptive book let. 












GURE 


SafeCertain 
MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. 
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he one remedy ways 

ates on to cuse Spavin. ~wh 
Ringbone or any lameness, 

sands have proved it fonstaalibe. 

Get a bottle from your dru gist 

Price per bottle $1. 6 for $5.**Treat- 

ise on the Horse’* Free at drug- 

gist or from - B. J. KENDALL CO., 

Enosburg Falls, Vt., U A. 








NEWTON'S HEAVE 


“ano itpicestion CURE 


‘the Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
21 yours sale. Seud for 
booklet. 


SAFE TO USE 
YANOLLIGNOD Lsag 





DEATH TO HEAVES 


The first er second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 
can is guaranteed te cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 





YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 


a free. GRAND Rapips VETERINARY 
COLLEGE, Dep.19,Grand Rapids, Mich, 













Try a Little Adv in A A. 
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AGRICULTURE 


LOSSES IN GRAIN CROPS 


Heat and Drouth Work Havoc--Corn Stands Up Well, But 
Strained to Breaking Point--Heavy Loss in Spring 
Wheat---Oats Near Failure—By B. W. Snow 


The corn crop has stood up under 
the trying conditions of the season 
in a manner that is nothing short of 


remarkabie. American Agriculturict’s 
report for July 1 shows that the con- 
dition at this time is 82.4, against 
83.1 a year ago. While this is a 
comparatively low July condition, it 
having been lower but once in the 
last 10 years, yet it is by no means 
sensational. An examination of the 
returns, however, will develop. the 


very significant fact that as the crop 
has advanced in growth it has declined 
in condition, the states where the 
plant is farthest advanced showing the 
poorest prospect. 

The following statement shows the 
estimated acreage and condition of 
corn on July 1: 


Condition of Corn, July 1, 1911 





Acres Condition 
Mow. Vark..cevree 689,000 85 
Pennsylvania 1,550,000 86 
> err ewer 7,382,000 40 
Arkansas ....... 3,235,000 82 
Tennessee ...... 3,383,000 90 
West Virginia .. 852,000 90 
Kentucky ...... 2,964,000 88 
a ee 3,781,000 7 
Michigan ....... 1,395,000 91 
ee ree . 5,050,000 87 
SS ae 10,576,000 87 
Wisconsin ..... 1,856,000 96 
Minnesota ...... 1,810,000 94 
AS ee 9,884,000 97 
Missouri ........ 368 3 
OEE. os wens cds 76 
Nebraska ....... 89 
North Dakota.... 91 
South Dakota.... 7 
California ...... 45. 5000 86 
CE «A avscce ee 14,000 97 
Washington gen 22,000 92 
Oklahoma ....... 2,9 24,000 47 
CGEROe cette syecs 21,715,000 85 

TOC cose 5 105,465,000 82.4 

It is, of course, too ea ly to talk 


about final crop results, but it is safe 
to say that if relief in the shape of 
well-distributed and sufficient rainfall 
can be promptly received early in 
July there is a possibility of a corn 
crop this year of about 3,000,000,000 
bushels. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that this figure is based upon re- 


turns of American Agriculturist 
correspordent: under date of July 1, 
and, of course, does not undertake to 


discount any conditions, favorable or 
otherwise, which may occur after that 


date 
Winter Wheat Harvested Early 
A month ago the condition of win- 


ter wheat was reported at 82.5, but 
t was intimated in American Agricul- 
turist’s summary of the situation 
that the weather conditions which 
had resulted in a lowering of pros- 


pect were such that it was question- 
able as to whether the full extent of 
the damage was measurable at that 
date. Our present returns of condition 
of winter wheat when harvested em- 
phasize the correctness of that atti- 
tude, because it shows a drop of 4.2 
points between June 1 and date of 
harvest, the average at date of har- 


vest being 78.3. It will be understood, 
of course, that this drop in condition 
is merely a better appreciation of the 
damage which had already occurred 
than of any indication of additional 
damage duing the month of June, 
An examination of the state averages 
df condition will show that the loss 
in prospect was fairly general, and 
in all cases it is attributed to heat, 
premature ripening, failure to prop- 
erly fill, and in portions of the Ohio 
valley, particularly in Indiana and 
southern Illinois, to late development 


of damage by the hessian fly. 
Weather conditions for harvest 
were as nearly perfect as it is possi- 
ble to enjoy over the greater part of 
the district. High temperatures and 
dry weather enabled the securing of 
the crop under perfect conditions, so 


that it was possible to save it all and 
secure a very fine sample of grain 
The crop was generally § iurvested 
from a week to 10 days earlier than 


usual, Conditions have been very fa- 


vorable for threshing, and there is 
every indication that the crop will be 
marketed equally early. 

While not undertaking to make an 
estimate of the wheat crop until the 


returns of. threshing are available, 
there is always a demand for the 


translation of the figures of condition 
into probable bushels. On the basis 
of past experience, it is reasonable to 
expect that the wheat yield this year 
will be a little under 15 bushels per 
acre, and the total crop of winter 
wheat somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of 459,000,000 bushels. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of winter wheat on July 1, 
or date of harvest: 


Condition of Winter Wheat July 1 








Condition Condition 
80 80 
81 86 
70 7 
80 70 
$0 70 
82 EE <a", ddan ow 86 
86 SR os 5 «wb 4:00 93 
79 |. eee 96 
86 Okla 50 
81 OERSP cccccs 82 
80 
93 Total .. 78.3 





Irregular Spring Wheat Conditions 


« In our June report, commenting 
upon the fact that the spring wheat 
condition was reported very high, it 
was pointed out that there was seri- 
ous danger of a sudden and material 
loss of prospect if any period of hot 
or dry weather should be _ experi- 
enced, because of the remarkable 
lack of moisture reserve in the soil 
in the Northwest. The expected 
happened during June, and _ the 
spring wheat crop of South Dakota 
has come nearer being wiped out of 
existence than has been the case of 
any wheat crop in any state for a 
great many years. Ten days of very 
high temperatures accompanied by 
scorching south winds found all 
small grain crops of this state with- 
out any reserve moisture in the soil 
upon which to draw. 

Of course, it is a far ery from 
wheat on July 1 that is just in head 
to the final crop. It is safe, how- 
ever, to say that the present condi- 
tion of spring wheat if maintained 
until harvest would warrant a «rop 
expectation of about 273,000,000 
bushels, against the crop last year of 
235,000,000 bushels. This makes a to- 
tal wheat possibility, if winter wheat 
shall turn out as good as appeared 
probable at harvest and if spring 
wheat shall maintain its present pros- 
pect, of about 752,000,000 bushels, 
against 683,000,000 bushels harvested 
last vear, 

An examination 
erages of condition 
while the destruction 
South Dakota this year was almost 
without precedent, the loss was not 
as general or as severe in the whole 
spring wheat belt as was the case last 
year during the same period. The 
general average of condition of spring 
wheat on July 1 is reported at 76.8, 
against 67.2 last year. 


Oats Crop Cut Sharply 


the state av- 
will show that 
of the crop in 


or 


The oats crop of 1911 approaches a 
complete failure in many of the most 
important producing districts, and is 
a short, poor crop in practically every 
state where it is a crop of importance, 
with the exception of Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan and North Dakota. It will be 
noted that these exceptional states are 
in the northern part of the belt, where 
the crop has made the least advance 
toward maturity, and where there is 
yet ample time for heavy future loss. 
The report of condition on July 1, as 
averaged from the returns of Amer- 
ican Agriculturist’s county correspond- 


ents, stands at 67.2, against 87.5 
of June 1 and S85 of July 1, 1910, This 
is by far the lowest report of con- 


dition on July 1 ever made in the his? 







WRONG SORT 
Perhaps Plain Old Meat, Potatoes and 
Bread may Be Against You for a Time 


A change to the right kind of food 
can lift one from a sick bed. A lady 
in Welden, Ill, says: 

“Last spring I became  bed-fast 
with severe stomach trouble accom- 
panied by sick headache. I got worse 
and worse until I became so low I 
could scarcely retain any food at all, 
although I tried about every kind. 


“IT had become completely discour- 
aged; and given up <ll hope and 
thought I was doomed to starve to 
death, until one day my husband, try- 
ing to find something I could retain, 
brought home some Grape-Nuts. 

“To my surprise the food agreed 
with me, digested perfectly and with- 
out distress, I began to gain strength 


at once. My flesh (which had been 
flabby) grew firmer, my health im- 
proved in every way and every day, 


and in a very few weeks I gained 26 
pounds in weight. 

“TI liked Grape-Nuts so well that 
for four months I ate no other food, 
and always felt as well satisfied after 
eating as if I had sat down to a fine 
banquet. 

“IT had no return of the miserable 
sick stomach nor of the headaches 
that I use@ to have when I ate other 
food. [ am now a well woman, doing 
all my own work again, and feel that 
life is worth living. 

“Grape-Nuts food has been a God- 
send to my family; it surely saved my 
life; and my two little boys have 
thriven on it wonderfully.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 


STRAW GERRY 
PLANTS 3225.85 52 
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States and the Islands. 
Catalogue. 


Write for our 
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BALE 18 its HAY 


A DAY 


Our “Cyclone” 3 stroke self feed hay press is 
the latest, most powerful and most efficient 
press on the market. Each circle of the te team 
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NEW FACTS ON HAY PRESSES 


We have just issued a new Free book on 
Hay Presses. Besides facta you need to 
know, it tells about the 
reliable, reasonable- 
' priced Hendricks—the 
= Hay Press you have 
seen advertised far 
= years, and know 
about. 
HENDRICKS HAY PRESS CO., Tenbreeck Ave., [ingston, N. ¥. 


‘ET’ The Press That Bales 
Two Bales a Mint 


Leads ae all in speed, good work, 
safety, convenience. 

Come to headquarters. 
We make 18 styles of 
Horse and Steam Power 
presses. Get an ““Eli’* 
and be sure of being 
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Guaranteed. Guaranteed For or 30 Years 


The only Guaranteed 4 md ever on th 
market. aera ents . 
remarkabie tests. A way out of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CB. Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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tory of crop reporting, being fully 10 
points below the previous low record 
at this date 

In spite of the fact that in oats 
there was a heavy loss of prospect 
during May, which was emphasized 
by the June report, that was lew, 


there has occurred during June dam- 
age sufficient drop the condition of 


to 














the crop another 20 points. 

In view of the fact that the oats 
harvest has not yet been completed 
in the territory from northern Illi- 
nois northward, it is, of course, too 
early to undertake to make a definite 
report upon the size of the crop. But 
figuring upon the basis of past expe- 
rience, it is reasonable to assume that 
the present indication is for an oats 
crop of not much, if any, in ex€ess of 
800,000,000 bushels, or at least 250,- 
000,000 bushels less than the crop of 
1910. 

The following statement shows the 
condition of th: its crop at the pres- 
ent time, with the figures for June 1 
and July 1, 1910, presented for pur- 
poses of comparison: 

Condition of Oats 

July, June, July, 

1941 1911 1910 
New York ...... 80 90 95 
Pennsylvania 80 90 91 
TeXAS ~ cee eseees 54 77 90 
Arkansas ....««..52 83 97 
Tennessee .... .73 80 95 
West Virginia 65 85 90 
Kentucky ......-. 61 81 94 
Ss Pisces Sats 0% 71 80 92 
Michigan -88 91 93 
Indiana .....-. .67 80 $1 
Tilinois 59 &3 91 
Wisconsin .«...... 95 97 79 
Minnesot: 1 75 94 69 

71 95 87 

9 76 96 

; 72 86 
Nebraska Beh a< ore8 48 $1 80 
North Dakota 90 93 60 
South Dakota 29 89 71 
Colorado ‘ .84 89 92 
Oregon ..... 86 93 92 
Washington .. 92 96 &/ 
Oklahoma 40 60 88 
CE ins wos cede 75 86 90 

OE. 0s Sass 67.2 87.5 85.0 
Hay Shortage and. Reasons Therefor 

Returns from American Agricul- 
turist correspondents on July 1 show 
that the hay crop is the poorest in 
many vears. In the states of heaviest 
production the crop is the shortest. 
The explanation for this very unsatis- 


factory situation includes a number 
of important factors The long 
drouth of 1910, extending well up to 


winter throughout the central valleys, 
seriously injured old meadows and old 
elover, and a considerable percentage 
of this class of hay land was plowed 
up this year and put into clover crops, 
with the intention of reseeding to 
grass. The winter proved unfavorable 
for newly seeded meadows and for 
new clover, and there was also a very 
considerable loss of acreage on this 
account 

The lack of normal rainfall through- 


out practically all of the country west 
ef the Allegheny mountains over a 
period of now almost one year in ex- 
tent, coupled with a very severe short- 
age of current rainfall during May 
and June, resulted in an exceedingly 
short and unthrifty growth of grasses. 
This combination of unfavorable con- 
ditions is responsible for the condi- 
tion of the hay crop on July 1 of only 
66.4, against 838.4 last vear, and a 
normal condition at this date of al- 
most 90. 

In the states where wild and slough 
hay form an important part of the 
total product the situation is equally 
bad. There has been insufficient 
moisture to make a normal crop of 
prairie hay, and hay sloughs, partic- 
ularly in the Northwest, where the 
form of forage is an important fea- 
ture, have been dry all season and are 
making no crop at all. As a result, 
the hay shortage covers the clovers, 
timothys and wild hay- of various 
kinds. 


In addition to this there is a marked 
shortage in the production of alfalfa 
hay in the western and southwestern 
territory, so that, broadly speaking, I 
ms-* state that there is a hay short- 
age over practically all of the impor- 
tant agricultural states between the 
Allegheny and the Rocky mountains, 
and that-this.shortage covers practi- 
cally all forms of hay. 

The total acreage returned as avail- 





OUR. 


able for cutting this year is 38,924,- 
OOU,. against an acreage cut last year 
of 39,690,000. This shortage does not, 





of course, take into consideration the 
shortage ahead of wild hay, which 
can -be cut, but refers only to the 
tame.and clover grasses. 


The following statement shows the 
acreage and condition of hay on 
July 1, together with the figures for 
condition of July, 1910, for purpose of 
comparison: 












Hay, Acreage and Condition 
July, 
July, i911 1910 
Acreage Condition Cond 
New England 4,069,000 75 92 
New York . 4,998,000 70 91 
Pennsylvania 3,162,000 65 92 
ee 405,000 67 80 
Arkansas 76.000 63 90 
Tennessee . 361,000 61 94 
West Virg zinia 70 95 
Kentucky 65 84 
Ohio ... 62 82 
Michigan 81 $1 
Indiana ..... 66 79 
Tilinois 53 83 
Wisconsin 87 60 
Minnesota $10. 000 63 48 
lowa 926,000 63 67 
Missouri 0,000 36 86 
Kansas »200,000 51 85 
Nebraska = oni 992.000 61 75 
North Dakota 142.000 80 58 
South Dakota’ 185,000 50 56 
California 562,000 Sd 93 
oo | a 390,000 90 96 
Washington 378,000 92 85 
Oklahoma . 183,000 3 $2 
TOO. cvebinl 4, 254, 000 70 90 
Total ....38,924,000 66.4 83.4 
Potatoes Uneven in Outlook 
The abnormal conditions of heat 
and lack of rainfall experienced over 
practically all of the great central 
valleys during May and June resulted 
in damage to the western potato 
crop, according to returns to Amer- 
can Agriculturist. The general 
average of condition is report- 
ed at 76.3, which compares with 
an average of 88.4 last year, and a 
normal for July 1 for the last 10 


years of about 90. 


The conditions which have brought 


about this situation are practically 
the same as those from which all 
other crops have suffered. In addi- 


tion to the damage from heat and 
drouth, there has been this year an 
unusual prevalence of insect life, and 
it has been exceedingly difficult to 
hold injurious insects in subjugation. 
Holding Well in Important Sections 
In the commercial districts of Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Minnesota, the 
crop is in better promise than it is 
farther south. In New York condi- 
tions are fairly promising. Should 
weather conditions radically change 
for the better there is a chance 
yot for a reasonably good yield 
in this highly important terri- 
tory. The early crop, however, is 
poor even in the best of the west- 
ern states, with the exception of Wis- 
consin and Michigan. It is a notable 
feature that in these two states, as 
well as in Minnesota, the promise is 
this year better than it was at this 
date a year ago, thus emphasizing 
the fact that the potato regions of 
the three states in question present a 
departure from the ordinary weather 
experience of the present year. 


Turning from the west, where con- 
ditions are somewhat uneven, with 
fairly good promise in such heavy 


states as Michigan and Wisconsin, it 
is gratifying to note that the crop is 
starting off with reasonable promise 
further east. Advices to American 
Agriculturist, following our special 
inquiry recently sent out, indicate 
that in some sections, for example 
parts of New York, the acreage is a 
little smaller than normal. This was 
due to indifferent prices last winter 
and spring, many farmers working 
into other crops, such as beans; and 
also to some scarcity at time of plant- 
ing in seed stock. Then, again, came 
the long extended drouth only par- 
tially broken by showers up to the 
second week in July. Tn northern 
New England, notably in Arcostook 
county, Me, there is a liberal acreage 
under late potatoes, and the crop is 
making a fair start in spite of more 
or less drouth. Conditions in detail 
are amplified in the accompanying 
notes from our correspondents. 


Drouth in New York Up to Early July 

Uneven stand of potatoes, crop 
starting rather indifferently, acreage 
a little under normal.—[{L. P. W., 
Cambridge, N Y. 

Potatoes appear well, 
rain, writes L. H. Hallock, 
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here dry up to early July; acreag 
about 85% of normal.—[F. E. L., 
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Present condition good, acreage 
100, but potato fields very dry, writes 
A. L. H. of Bear Lake, Mich, under 
date of July 5. He adds that pota- 
toes planted up to June 15 are fine, 
but in the late planted some damage 
will occur. 

Reporting for northern Van Buren 
and southern Allegan, E. A. M. of 
Lacota, Mich, says a good many po- 
tatoes rotted after planting, owing to 
excessive rains at that time. The 
acrea‘e there is about 80% of a full 
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Sowing Wheat Between Corn Rows 


It surely PAavs to mW whea be- 
tween rows of standing corn nder 
certain conditions, Suppose t the 
corn is late n maturing, the f é 
can go on with his seeding a1 get 
his crop in the ground in ample time 
by using a Superior one-hors: 
disc or five hoe dri rhe 
are mad nthe following styles: 
Five Disc Plain Grain and Combined 
Grain and Fertilizer styles, als Fr 
Hoe in same styles, Grass s t 
tachments tan be furnished 
of these drill These one- = i 
chines have th ne style 
on large s Superior Gra Dy 
They ars fully 1d sounres 
guaranteed by the makers, The Ame! 
ican Seeding-Maching« Co., it rp 
rated, Springfield, ©) Wi o1 
the Superior catalog and if a re 
contemplating the | 1aSE fa ill 
of this kind go to your implemen? 
dealer and insist on seeing t} Si 
perior. Remember, “The rit tells 
a true story.” 
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— Good Roof Guide Book head samples. 


The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs roof-seams 
and prevents nail leaks. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of . vl largest 
manufacturers of ready rooting in the world 
Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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press factory 
Ann Arbor Balers cost 
are cheaper in the k 


timothy or sorgham—12 tons a day or 
get a genuine Ann Arbor Baler. 
belt power or traction ty 


Guarantee is positive and binding *d 
world’s records and world’s largest exclusiv 


Write for Free printed matter and prices 
ANN ARBOR MACHINE CO., 
Aon Arter, Mich. 
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Ry 
cessful dairy management. 
the 
principally a description of the methods 
ticed 
of this book consists of a minute 
the far-famed mode! 
Detrich, 
of 15 acres, which 20 years ago could not main 
tain horse and two 
kept 27 dairy cattle, 
All the roughage, 
for these animals are 
more than 
one 


RY 
medicine 
practical and 
and treatment of the 
the 
causes, 
vention. 
reader 
oughly and practically familiar with all the de- 
tails upon which he treats. 
‘strictly scientific 
feasible, 
able to the practical stock raiser 
students. 


Cloth 


the 
inches. 


TIMELY NEW BOOKS 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


BY THOMAS SHAW. This is the first book 
ublished which treats on the growth, cultiva 
ion and treatment of clovers as applica to 
all parts of the United States and Canada, 
and which takes up the entire subject in a ay 
tematic way and consecutive sequence. The im 
portance of clover in the economy of the farm 
is so great that an exhaustive work on this 
subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are inter 
ested in the tilling of the soil. Illustrat 2 
5x8 inches. 337 pages. Cloth, net........... $1 


Profitable Dairying 
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Cc. L. PECK. 
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xy the author. 
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hundred acres. 
pages. Cloth. 


Diseases of Swine 
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Making a Square Silo 


M.D. N., WORCESTER COUNTY, MASS- 


is in one corner of the barn, 
where it took up one bent. The base- 
ment was 10 feet deep. so I had 
about 9 feet below the barn floor. We 


Mine 












Electric 


You ought to find out what this 
meus for you. Make it a personal 
matier and look into it. lectrics 
are absolutely the best steel 
wheels made, You can have them 


Wheels 










fully, 
Write for a copy. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
Box 2 QUINCY, ILL. 














eapest and 
best for all farm 


stoc 


Feeds that never disappoint, 
At dealers. If yours 
can’t supply you, write us. 4 
\ The Great Western Covent Co. Y 
MAKERS OF QUALITY FEEDS 
CHICAGO, ILL. Y 








The Greatest 
Shee Value That 
Money Can Procure 


ERE is the chance for every 
farmer to get the bes! ser- 
viceable and sensible work 
shoe made—a shoe that is 
fonestall through. 
Uppers and vam ps 
made of old-fashioned 
French kip, oil tanned 
moose and chrome 
waterproof Jeathers—soft and pliable, but wear 
like iron. Soles, outside and insole, are first 
quality hemlock- tanned steer’s hide,’ Fastened 
with old-fashioned maple pegs or brass screws—no 
stitches to rot or nails to You are not 
taking a chance in buying the 


Haskin-Granger Shoe 


for wo stand back of every ge We posranies 
gautiereo tion or refund your money. Write to-day 
for illustrations of leading styles, e° des- 
criptions and prices. It’s the greatest shoe in- 
veatment you can make—one you are absolutely 
eure of. ame mober, you take no chances, We 
refer yon to the Citizens’ Trust Co., Utica, N. ¥., 
or any other Utica bank kagome paid oa orders 
east ci the Mississippi. rite to-day — we 
guarantee a square deal. 


{he Haskin Shoe Mfg. Co. 


















20 NRadow St, Stittville, N. Y. 
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raised the foundation about 1 foot 
We’ll Send You 
Steel Wheels that 
Will Fit and Last 
Your Lifetime 
How much would it be worth to you to have your 
m made over—stronger and better than it 
was w it was new ? 
That’s what we are doing for hundreds of thau- 
seats of wagon owners, making their old wagons 
ever by fitting their running gears with the famous 
Steel ) 
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Framework for Silo 


above the cellar bottom. I made it 
as. solid and level as possible. I took 
a stick of wood about 3 feet long and 
4 inches through, sawed off one end 
square, shaved the other end down 
small enough for a hand hold, tnen 
bored a hole about 1 foot.from the 
small end, and put in a pin for 
another handle. This drove the ground 
down firm and level. 

I laid a wall around the outside to 
put the bottom joists on, and laid 
them in cement; also went over the 
ground inside about an inch in thick- 
ness. I put the joists around the 
silo and the boards up and down, We 
were advised to put the six lower sets 


of joists 16 inches apart, center to 
center, then 2 feet apart above that, 
and the last course could be 4 feet 
apart. The idea of having them so 
near together at the bottom is so the 
boards will not spring: with a silo 
full there is a great pressure near 
the bottom, and to have silage keep 
good the silo must be air-tight. AS 
ours was so much below the barn 
floor, the first door was about 3 feet 
above the barn floor. 
Arranging for the Doors 


Make as few doors as you can get 
along with. Have them large enough 
to let a bushel basket heaping full 


through them. In making the doors 
where the joists are near together 
saw a piece out of a joist € inches 
longer than you want the door wide. 
Take two pieces of joists, place up- 
right to the ends of the joists sawed, 


spike to the joist above and below and 
to the sawed one This gives you a 
good door frame. 

Set up your corner boards, 
sills and brace them, so they will 
stand plumb. Put around your next 
course of joists. Space them above 
the sills as far as you think best. 
Nail to corner boards and put on your 
next course. Proceed till joists are 
all in place. Now board all around 
with your first course of boards ex- 
cept where the to be. 


nail to 


doors 


are 


Putting on Tar Paper 


of tar paper and 
from top to bot- 
bend it in center, 
and nail on your 
boards. Be 
the edges 


Now take a roll 
unroll enough to go 
tom In one corner 
as to fit the corner, 
second or inside course of 
sure your paper laps over 
of the last sheet of paper an inch or 
more, so it will be tight all around, 
To make the door casings put the 
first course of boards flush with the 
edge of the joists Have the second 
course cut back so it will not come 
within 3 or 4 inches as far as the 
first course did. 

Make your doors to fit, and when 
you fill the silo put paper all around 
the sides of the doors and nail lightly 


So 


in place. After getting the woodwork 
all done clean out the bottom of all 
rubbish. Then take cement and go 
all over the bottom, taking care to 
put it up against the sides ‘in good 
shape 1 to 2 inches. Take a good 
quality cement, one shovelful cement 


MIDSUMMER ‘TOPICS 


to three shovelfuls sand. My joists 
were 3x6 inche~, 12 feet long. 

To make a silo of this size, 10x10x24 
feet, the way I built mine, would take 
the following materials: 56 joists 3x6 


"inches by 12 feet long, or 1008 ‘feet, 


inch Square edge boards, 1952 feet, or 
a total of 2960 feet. It will take 600 
square feet tar paper, one barrel 
cement, three barrels sand and 100 
pounds nails. Most any kind of lum- 
ber will do for joists. A log 8 inches 
through at top end will make two 
3x6-inch joists. Pick out the best 
ones and the lumber that lasts longest 
for the bottom courses, and let the 
poorest and weakest come at the top. 
Do not frame into the barn, as it 
will take longer and will not be any 
better. 

The illustration shows how frame is 
started. Some spike the joists to- 
gether, but I prefer to join or notch 
them as shown. If desired they can 
be further bolted and a very strong 
framework result. The bottom piece 
shows how joins are made. I hope 
this sketch will help some farmer 
who is trying hard to make things 
“break right.” I have been through 
the mill. 


~ 
—— 


ManureSpreadera Money-maker 
M. C, THOMAS, CHAMPAIGN COUNTY, 0O 








At the Ohio experiment station a 
three-year rotation is being carried 
on. Where only eight tons of open 
yard manure is applied once in the 
three-year rotation, for a period of 
13 years, the average value of the 
manure to each ton has been $2.65, 
To get the greatest value out of the 
manure crop, it is not only necessary 
that it be lightly and evenly applied, 
but shredded or torn into fine parti- 
cles, a thing that is almost impossible 
to do by hand. 

On our farm we sometimes have a 
piece of wheat or rye where the soil 
is not as productive as we would like. 
Before the manure spreader came into 
use, it was a serious proposition to 
apply manure to such fields, but with 
a spreader the \Work can be done in 
a first-class manner. No better place 
ean be found to start a clover crop 
than upon a wheat or rye field that 
has received a light top-dressing of 
yard or stable manure, 

Another advantage is the saving in 
labor. Horse power in most sections 
is much cheaper than hired help, and 
it is a business method to use horse 
power whenever possible. No work 
is harder upon the farm than hauling 
manure, if it has to be loaded on to 
&@ wagon and then spread by hand. 


Favors Direct Selling—My expcri- 
ence the past season has been so un- 
satisfactory that I have fully decided 
to cut commission men out whenever 
possible. Where I have been able to 
do so, I have thus far realized from 
$1 to $2.50 a barrel more on the same 
grade of apjles than I sold through 
them. I do not wish to cast any re- 
flections on the commission men; I 
am simply stating my experience. It 
is certainly encouraging to be able to 





sell apples from $5 to $7 a barrel 
and to have *:e customers almost in- 
variably acknowledge that they are 


perfectly satisfied because of the su- 
perior quality our eastern fruit has 


over the western grown apples.— 
{John H. Barclay, Middlesex County, 
nn ws 


Fruit Packing a Profession—Fruit 
growing in the Pacific northwest is a 
profession, and a well-learned one at 
that, while in the east it is usually 
a side line, and does not receive the 
consideration due it. Everything that 
goes to make perfect fruit in the way 
of cultivation, fertilization, spraying, 
etc, is provided. When it comes to 
picking and packing a routine of in- 
spection is set up that would: do jus- 
tice to the manufacturer of instru- 
ments. Eggs in an eastern poultry 
establishment are not handled with 
more care than the fruit of the Pa- 
cific coast commercial orchards. The 
result is produce that 1s extra fancy 
and brings a price that justifies the 
attention given.—[Prof Wendell Pad- 


dock, Ohio State University. 











Bermuda for Warm Lands 


Friend Vaughn of Kentucky inquires 
about Bermuda grass.”:This crop, lit- 
tle known in the north, is one of the 
best pasture grasses if given soil and 
climate agreeable to it. It is really a 
native of a warm climate, delights in 


sunshine and perishes if it is with- 
heid. It is hardy and grows every- 
where, covering -even the poorest 


broken and rocky hillsides or railroad 
banks with its mantle of green. In 
growing it creeps along both under 
and above ground, -and’ spreads very 
rapidly." The usual way of propagat- 
ing in the south is to use cuttings. 
Take Bermuda roots or sods, cut these 
up with a spade or ax into small 
pieces, dropping one in furrows every 
20 or 30 inches apart. The furrows 
should be 2 or 3 feet apart over the 
field, just as for corn. 

Bermuda see@ Can obtained at 
the seed stores, but it is expensive and 
usually of low vitality. I prefer to 
use cuttings. Whether this grass will 
grow in Kentucky or not I do not 
know. The best way: would be to 
make a trial in a small way. It is 
possible that a request made of any 
of the southern experiment stations 
might secure a few of the sods or 
roots for trial, and if they succeed 
further roots or sods may be taken 
from the plat you have sta.ted. It is 
useless to attempt to grow Bermuda 
grass in the cooler regions. It is very 
likely that the line can be pushed far- 
ther north than it is. 


be 


First Steps in Soil Building 


A New York subscriber asks a num- 
ber of questions about building up his 
farm land. He expects to make poul- 
try, hogs and dairy cattle the leading 
lines of his work He asks if sand 
land is inclined to be leachy, and if it 
requires more care than hard land. 
Sand land is more leachy than the 
clays and loams underlined with heavy, 
stiff subsoils. The best way to keep 
up the vitality of sand land is to add 
a good deal of stable manure, or use 
leguminous crops for the nitrogen and 
humus supply. He asks if vetch will 
produce the desired improvement. 
Vetch being a legume will aid mate- 
rially in building up the land. The 
seed is very expensive .nd ordinarily 
requires inoculat' n to get a good 
stand. I have no objection to vetch 
at all as a farm crop, but for quick 
work I prefer cowpeas and clover, two 
old standbys that are not surpassed. 


If vetch is to be seeded use anywhere 
from 10 to 30 pounds to the acre. The 
land can be inoculated either with 
soil from a field already successfully 
growing vetch, or by some of the 
nitrogen cultures manufactured ex- 
pressly for the purpose. 

My correspondent inquires if ma- 
nure should be appli.d as €@ast as 
made. He thinhs it will waste by 
evaporation if this is done, and asks 
if it is not better to leave it in the 
barnyard all winter. The practice of 
spreading manure direct from _ the 


stable is growing. I think it is a good 
one, also. There is not going to be any 
evaporation of the plant food mate- 
rials in manure when applied to the 
soil. The leaching of the manure will 
go down in the soil where it is wanted. 
There is-loss, however, in the stable. 
The nitrogen gets away, and unless 
there is a covered barnyard or ma- 
nure pit of some kind much of the 
important food elements are lost 
through leaching when the rains come. 
The nitrogen can be fixed by the appli- 
cation of a pound or two of acid phos- 
phate scattered over the manure for 
each animal kept. 
Other questions by 
spondent are the following: Shall he 
plow corn land in the fali and plow 
in the manure or scatter it on top? 
In fertilizing the meadows shall he 
top-dress with manure or apply fer- 
tilizers? Will shavings injure the 
land, or are wood ashes of value in 
improving the land? In preparing 


this same corre- 





it advisable to disk 


Whether the meadows should 
top-dressed with fertilizers or manure 
circumstances. 
there is ap abundance of stable ma- 
nure, by all means use 
Manure is so much wanted for garden 
other plowed crops 
that there is usually very little left for 
will be necessary 
phosphate and 
the fall or spring will 
profitable fertilizing; 
to make a test 
good spring fertilizer, but should not 
the grass get started and spring well 
forward before applying it. 

As for shavings for bedding, there is 
in the shavings, 
are good absorbents. 
quantity of manure, and 


make the handling 
of cows less disagreeable. 
use, providing you have not straw. 
have used a good many shavings, and 
have yet to see any harm from their 
reports are made from 


s lies in the potash 
The best wood 


value of wood 


ashes are the 
them are shipped from Canada. 


cheaper sources of potash and 
If the ashes are to be used 
spread direct over the 
Whether +o disk or to plow for 
circumstances. 
If the ground is old and hard, plowing 


There are times, 
ever, when t.i.e season is far zdvanced 
and one is anxious to get the oats in, 
and so resorts to the disk r ther than 
planting and plowing. Some 
enough and mellow 
enough so that the disk makes a fairly 
disking will do. 

All of these questions involve an im- 
proved condition 
is no easy road to success in improv- 


J till thoroughly, to 
grow legumes and to grow them fre- 
vegetable matter and 
and then to sup- 
manures and stable 
manure best adapted to the crop and 
the soil.—[C. W 


quently, to add 
to add it abundantly, 





Care of Sheep in Summer 
CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y¥ 





One time I had a flock that was 


things that I thought would be good 
into a large pine tub and mixed them 


with warm water. Into this mixture I 


If you dip the sheep be sure to put 
under—nose and all. 


Sheep should always have shade. 


that sheep do 


lot of water, both in summer : 
In summer a sheep needs a large 
range for pasture, 


large range, have two lots to use 


Be sure to have tight fences 


posts and expect that your sheep will 
T have never found a 
fence that would keep sheep in equal 


woven wire fence. 


arate. Sheep should have a bell 
them; one bell to 20 sheep wil! an- 
swer. The bells will help to keep 
dogs from chasing the sheep, but they 
are not a sure preventive. I do not 
know of anything that will cure a 
sheep-killing dog except death. If 
you keep sheep always have a shot- 
gun handy: 

Good pasture, fences, water, feed 
and shelter will not make sheep keep- 
ing profitable if sheep are not allowed 
salt. They should always have access 
to it. Put about % fluid ounce of 
turpentine on four quarts salt for 
your. sheep. You will not be troubled 
with stomach or intestinal worms if 
you use the turpentine. It is a good 
plan to smear the noses of sheep with 
pine tar at any time of the year. I 
never put my sheep under cover dur- 
ing the summer. If you should take 
lambs away from the ewes in the 
summer be sure to milk out the ewes. 
If you don’t the milk may destroy 
the bag. 


on 


Summer Butter Making 


E. BONSTEEL, WARREN COUNTY, 





Fr. PA 


The main difficulties with summer 
butter making on the farm are 
chargeable to holding the cream at 
too high a temperature while ripen- 
ing and to churning at too high a tem- 
perature. Ice is the solution of the 
trouble, but not all of us are able to 
have it. With either cold spring water 
or a deep drilled well, however, the 
finest quality of butter may be made 
in the hottest weather. We find it 
most economical of time to churn not 
oftener than twice a week, so the 
cream is held for some time. 

Each mess of cream is taken from 
the separator in a tall, narrow 20- 
quart can and set in a 32-quart can of 
same hight filled with fresh-drawn 
water, until cooled to about 55 de- 
grees. Our well water stands at 48 
degrees, so it does not take long, and 
no*time is lost, for pig and calf feed- 
ing is proceeding while the cream is 
cooling, The cream is then taken to 
the cellar, which maintains a temper- 
ature of about 56 degrees. It contains 
sno vegetables nor anything which 
could impart odors to the cream. Here 
it is ripened at a temperature of 70 
degrees for from 12 to 24 hours, or 
until the pleasant acidity and velvety 
texture denote the proper churning 
condition, when it is again cooled to 
60 degrees and churned. 


Churn for Best Results 


We churn by steam power in a room 
entirely above ground and exposed to 
the full heat of the sun. To maintain 
a proper temperature we have found 
it best to begin early in the morning, 
so the night previous the churn Is 
made ready. Steam is up vy the time 
the cows are in the stable and the 
churn is started. Milking proceeds for 
20 minutes, when one milker stops to 
watch the churn. When the butter 
has gathered in fine granules the but- 
termilk is drawn, butter washed and 
left covered with cold water until 
milking is fixished. Separating and 
finishing the butter are then carried 
on at the same time. 

We use a six-sided churn and salt 
and work the butter without removing, 
so it is not exposed except for the 
short time necessary to pack it. It is 
the most satisfactory farm churn we 
have ever used, being cheap, free from 
internal complications, to wash, 
and there is no danger of overworking 
and injuring the grain of the butter 
if it has been held not higher than 60 
degrees. Salting is judged entirely 
from the amount of cream that was 


How to 


easy 


put in, and by observing uniformity in 
this respect uniform salting is sure 
It is a, great misfortune to haye the 


butter gather in a mass. as no amount 
of washing can then remove the but- 
termilk satisfactorily, and such butter 
will be off in flavor and keeping qual- 
ity. When butter comes at such a 
high temperature there is always a 
considerable loss of butter fat in the 
buttermilk, while a long churning at 
a lower temperature results in the 
“minimum of loss. A sample of but- 
termilk from each churning is tested 


by the Babcock test, and we have yet 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


measurable quantity when 
is handled as we have out- 
lined. The steam power we think in- 
dispensable, as it furnishes an abun- 
dance of hot water and steam for 
cleaning and sterilizing. 

Some make a grave mistake in us- 
ing too large a steam power for dairy 


to find a 
the cream 


purposes. Two-horse power is plenty, 
and then it is no more trouble than 
the kitchen stove and _teakettle. 
Working pressure may be had in 15 
minutes with a rig of this size, anda 
the fuel expense is small. Our aver- 
age cost for four years has been 3 
cents a day, which includes wood 
sawing, and our repair bill has been 


nothing. The cost of our entire power 
outfit was less than $100, and it has | 
saved many times its cost in time and 
muscle. 





Free Veterinary Advice 


All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of. American Agriculturist will be answered 
provided the full address of the inquirer is given 


Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given Ne 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 
best advice possible under the cireumstances. Dr E 
H. <ebnert of the Smith agricultural school a 
Northampton, Mass. answers questions for thi 
department. However. all inquiries should be ad 
dressed to the Veterindry Department, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York city 
Proprietary medicines are acivertised in these col- 
amns, which are efficient for many of the common 
animal ailments. 


Warbles, or Grubs—M. T., New 
York, purchased two months ago a 
herd of cows in very poor condition, 
and their backs are full of grubs 
These grubs cause no great trouble 
except the local irritation. They will 
soon craw! out now, especially if the 
animals are having good feed and 
care. If it is not desired to wait for 
the grubs to crawl out themselves, 
they may be squeezed out with the 
fingers. 


Lice on Hogs—G. §&., of District of 
Columbia: For pigs that have lice, use 
any of the commercial dips, either 
by spraying, by dipping or with 
brush. A bit of kerosene poured over 





the shoulders and backs will destroy 
the lice. If you are more or 
less troubled with lice a hog 
wallow made of cement or 
boards, water-tight, in which some 
water and disinfecting material 


like the coal tar dips are placed, will 
be very effective, permitting the hogs 
to do their own disinfecting. It is 
likely that the hog quarters are in- 
fected with lice, so these ought to be 


cleaned out and sprayed or white- 
washed 
Abortion—s H. S., Pennsylvania, 


has had three cows lose their calves 
since the last of May. These animals 
have been at pasture since May 1, and 
I am inclined to the belief that the 
trouble was caused by eating a poi- 
sonous plant. However, as there is 
a possibility that it may be infectious 
abortion, I would suggest that precau- 
tions be taken by the use of anti- 
septics. As long as there is any dis- 
charge from the uterus they should be 
washed out with a 3% solution of 
creolin every few days. Feed well and 
do not breed for three months at least. 


Garget—G. M. 8S., Ohio, has a cow 
that is ‘troubled with caked udder, and 
at such times gives stringy, clotted 
milk. The fact that different parts of 
the udder are affected at different 
times would point to some constitu- 
tional cause rather t an local one, 
and I should suspect‘that her grain 
ration Was too ric) In any event cut 
down the grain at least a third, keep 
the bowels open, and give in feed 
three mornings a week a heaping tea- 


spoonful saltpeter. The swollen ud- 
der may be reliev.1 by bathing ith 
hot water and rubbing in a little 


camphorated oil once a day If it is 
necessary to administer a physic, give 
epsom salts in 1 pound doses. 


Sucking Herself—J. O., New York, 
wants to prevent a cow from sucking 
herself. Put on a halter with a strong 
nose band and a strong strap around 
the body behind the shoulders. Then 


fit a small pole from the halter to the 

strap on the side which the cow sucks. 

This pole will prevent the animal 

from getting her head to her udder, 

but will net prevent her from grazing. | 
In time she may forget the habit. 





Devon 


Cattle Club Moves—The of 
fice of the secretary of the Devon 
cattle club has been moved from 
Newark, O, to Harvey, Il. 
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This dry season of 1911 demon- 
strates very forcibly the great loss be- 
cause of cows 

Discard that do not pay 
Unprofitable Cows their keep. Tn 
many localities 


cows are being fed at the time when 
pastures ought to support them, con- 
sequently it is easier to determine just 
If 


what the cow is actually costing. 
vou are using Vour scales and the 
Babcock test you will have no dif- 


ficulty in eliminating the animals that 
are kept at 4 It does not pay to 
have sentiment about a matter of this 
kind. In these days of high prices it 
is absolutely necessary that the cow 
returns a profit, especially when she is 
kept for her milk only Food cows 
are to be had. They may not be 
thoroughbreds, but they should not be 
purchased unless they have perform- 
ance records. Dairying is profitable, 
but cannot be recommended unless 
the cows are doing their duty. See to 
it that all your cows are money- 
makers. 


loss. 


Eggs, Not. Feathers 





The announcement in another col- 
umn of the egg-laying contest to be 
conducted at the Storrs (Ct) experi- 
ment station has peculiar interest to 
the poultry industry. This plan is 
ene of the many indications that the 
publie is “feather sick” and that a 
reaction toward health has begun. 
The symptoms of feather’ sickness 
are only too evident at = state and 
county fairs, to nothing of the 
poultry shows, where it is chronic. 
At the fairs it is the rare exception 
to find market poultry and eggs given 
space in the premium list Yet 
probably more than the peo- 
who visit the poultry depart- 
ment are interested in poultry and 
eges for market. The few shows that 
have introduced market have 
proved the fact that this is the line 
which most good can be done at 
fairs and shows for the poultry in- 
dustry, 

If this 
ducted as 
sponsors seem to 
tract nation-wide 
reveal the fact that 
production is least 


say 


of 


re 
(ee 


ple 


classes 


in 


egg-laying contest is con- 
well the names of its 
indieate, it will at- 
attention. It will 
breeding for 
feasible 


as 


eo 
ess 


as 


at 


as 


year; 


breeding for feathers, and in the 
great majority of cases much more 
profitable. It will, or it should, show 
that anyone, everyone who keeps 
poultry, may start to improve the 
stock he already has,- whether he 
purchased new blood or _ not In 
short, if this contest may be judged 
by the results attained by those 
which have characterized the Eng- 
lish, and especially the Australian, 
contests the poultry industry in 
America will have received a much- 
needed and very welcome boost, 
The National corn show will not be 
held this year, Plans had been made 





for the enterprise in 
No Corn Minnesota, but a dis- 
Exposition agreement over policies 
led to its abandonment. 
Several attempts had been made to 
inject exploitation features into the 


corn show, thus promoting land enter- 
prises rather than glorifying King 
Corn and thé various cereal allies. 
Whether the corn show will ever be 
revived or not is a question, But it 
has stood for a great movement.- It 
has done good work, and praise and 


good words are due its originators, 
promoters and managers. If this or- 
ganization is to be revived it should 


be enlarged in name, as well as form, 
and should include all worthy agri- 
cultural features. A movable agri- 
cultural exposition along the lines de- 
veloped at the Columbus show is 
worth while, and it should be con- 
tinued, It seems to American Agricul- 
turist that an agricultural exposition 
of this nature would greatly promote 
agriculture and stimulate interest to 


the profit of a vast number of peo- 
ple. We repeat our suggestion made 
at the time of the last corn show, 


that all the agricultural organizations 
heretofore co-operating with the na- 
should 


tional corn association con- 
tinue their ¢cfliliation, and the next 
session should be held at some place 
in the south. If this be done a 
financial and educational success is 
certain to follow. 





Select Lani Carefully 


Do not buy any kind of farm land 
unless you have inspected it yourself, 
or unless it has been seen by someone 
in whom you have implicit confidence, 
This is splendid advice for the man 
or woman who invests in farm land. 
A zealous and sometimes unscrupulous 
real estate agent will take advantage 
this summer of the general land hun- 
ger, particularly among people who 
live in the city, and much poor stuff 
will be disposed of. This is not the 
first time American Agriculturist has 
called attention to this matter. We 
do not believe that land men are any 
more dishonest than other classes, but 
a few black sheep will cause a lot of 
trouble. The city man or city woman 


is not always the best judge of 
land In fact, many of them buy 
without knowing what they are get- 
ting. The farmer is not easily fooled, 
but if he delegates the purchase of a 
farm to someone else he may be 
swindled Consequently the advice 
given in the opening sentence should 
always be followed You may not 
know -good land yourself when you 
see it, but you certainly know some- 
one who is absolutely disinterested, 
and in whom you have implicit con- 
fidence In this man delegate the se- 


lection of your property; tell him just 
what you want 

The growing season is the best time 
to select your land. You can tell how 
the crops flourish, and if you are wise 
enough to dig down into the soil on 
at least every 40 acres and determine 


the character of the top soil and the 
subsoil, you ought to be able to know 
just about what you are. getting 
Along with the Knowledge of the 
crops on the ground and of thé sub- 
soil, to be safe you must know the 
average rainfall and the latest and 
earliest dates of frost Armed with 


this information you are in pretty 


good position to get. your money’s 
worth in buying land in the United 
States or in Canada. Go into. the 
business with your eyes open, Don't 
let somebody else tell you what you 
can easily determine yourself by ob- 
servation. Good land bought right 
is good property. 





Sensitive Crop Situation 


Intense heat well into July, and 
the absence of general rains, have re- 
Sulted in a rather serious crop situa- 


tion. In general, it ean be said that 
the corn crop, except in a few lim- 
ited areas, is still practically unin- 


jured. With normal conditions from 
now on, a big output may confidently 
be expected. . It must be remembered, 
however, that almost every section is 
short on total moisture, and that the 


last half of July. and the entire 
month of August are the crucial pe- 
riods for this crop. Other things 


being equal, it is not unreasonable to 
expect -moderate temperatures. and 
considerable rainfall the latter half 
of the summer, since the _ spring 
months were marked by such high 
temperatures and absence of much 
rainfall, 

The hay crop will be short. In 
some sections a normal yield will be 
harvested, but the great bulk of the 
hay producing area must be content 
with a moderate tonnage. The same 
is true of oats. In fact, the same 
areas where oats are good show good 


hay. Winter wheat will be a good 
crop, with spring wheat somewhat 
short. Early fruits have been ex- 


ceedingly abundant, but the late crop 
will not be as heavy as the initial 
reports promised. Market garden 
crops have been more or less af- 


Why They're Better 


Advertised goods are better 
because they have to be. 

A manufacturer who adver- 
tises, trade marks and names 
his goods. He must make 
them good, to dare put his 
name on them 

He can’t afford to have a 
single defective article, for 
everyone would know it was 
his. 

He has to #ell in his adver- 
tisements of certain qualities 
his goods possess, and he must 
make his goods conform to 
those qualities. For he has to 
be honest, or he can’t advertise 
in reputable papers. 

His goods must be made a 
little better than others, so peo- 
ple will buy them in preference 
to others. 

His price must be /ow, for 
people will not buy for quality, 
alone. 

He can do all this, because 
advertised goods cost less to 
make—for they’re made in 
quantity. 

They .cost less to sell—for 
advertising is the cheapest way 
of getting the public to buy. 

So when you buy advertised, 
trade-marked, named goods you 
are sure of their quality. “Also 
sure you are making every 
dollar go farthest. 




















fected by the dry weather, but have 
done fairly well. Pastures; of course, 
are very short, and feed for stock is 
decidedly-in demand. 


Now, while the situation is sensi- 
tive, it isn’t hopeless by any means. 


Should the corn crop get through, 
the silo will make it possible to pro- 
vide plenty of the best kind of feed 
for all classes of stock. If we should 
have late summer and early fall 
rains, pastures would green up in an 


astonishing manner. Remember to 
continue the shallow cultivation of 


corn as long as you can. This con- 
serves moisture and makes possible 
big crops that otherwise would be 
small. But don’t forget the silb. If 
you happen to have < field of alfalfa 
you will be in clover. 


Glavis Vindicated 


A year ago we heard a great deal 
about Glavis and Ballinger, two men 
in the government service. Glavis 
said that certain claims involving a 
vast area of valuable coal land, and 
known as the Cunningham claims, had 





been fraudulently and illegally se- 
cured. Glavis also charged that his 
chief, Secretary Ballinger, was not 


fully protecting the people’s rights in 
the matter. So persistent was Glavis 


that he secured the enmity of Bal- 
linger, as well as of President Taft. 
As a result, Glavis was fired. The in- 


vestigation that followed developed 
into a public scandal, showing that the 
Taft letter of exoneration for Ballinger 
had been prepared largely by a cer- 
tain man by the name of Lawyer, who 
was Ballinger’s ri~ht-hand man. [It 
also developed that a certain letter 
written by Attorney-General Wicker- 
sham was dated back several weeks, 
so as to make evidence for the ex- 
oneration of Ballinger. These ugly 
doings did not end creditably for the 
administration. 

Only recently these coal lands, the 
very cause of the whole fracas, were 
declared by the courts to have been 
fraudulently and illegally obtained. So 
the very thing that Glavis contended 
for has ended in his favor. The 
court’s decision clearly shows that 
Glavis was right, and that his stand 
was, after cll, in the interest of the 
people and for the people. All of this 
leads to the question, what of Glavis? 
He did his duty, but because he did 
his duty he lost his government job. 
Have we come to that stage in our 
government affairs when the honest 
man can no longer work in the pub- 
lic service; or that to protest against 
public crooks is lose your job for so 
doing? That is exactly th case with 
Glavis. By everything that is right 
and honorable he ought to be reap- 


pointed to government service and 
considerably elevated beyond his ol@ 
position, This journal believes in 


justice to the individual. A govern- 
ment of the people should be just to 
every individual, 

Vocational education has no warmer 
champion than Senator Page of Ver- 





mont. For several years 
Vocational the friends of this kind 
Education of education have en- 

deavored to induce con- 
gress to give direction to the move- 
ment by means of national aid to 
rural and village schools that agri- 
culture, domestic science and manual 
training may be added to the school 


courses. The bill was originally intro- 
duced by Mr Davis of Minnesota. Sub- 


sequently it was amended and intro- 
duced in the senate by the late 
Senator Dollivar. Senator Page, real- 


izing the great good in the land grant 
legislation secured by Senator Morrell 
of Vermont in. 1862, when the agri- 
cultural colieges were started, now 
proposes to do for secondary educa- 
tion what his distinguished predeces- 
sor did with the agricultural colleges 
for higher education. The Page bill 
is a splendid measure and steadily is 
gaining friends in 


congress 
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the center of attrac in agen 3 


in store quotable 


strengthening be- 


was relatively 
were some ad- 


st prospects. Wheat 
Chicago at 92@92l%6c 


not fully maintained. 
Barley was firm in tone in sym- 
pathy with corn and oats. Choice 


malting barley was quoted_up to $1.12 


@1.14 p bu, feed grades T5 @NSdc. 
Grass seeds continued firm in tone, 
best clover 16c p lb, timothy 12c 


, THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CREA MERBIES 
Chicago 








PRICE OF CHOICE 
New York Boston 
1911. .25% @26 25% @26 22 @ 23 
1910.. 2OY 29 27% 
1909. .26% @27 30@31 26 
1908. . 23 & 24 22 


Butter 

At New York, the quotation on 
choicest emy butter in tubs was 
marked up another notch to 2c p Ib, 
and a small amount even brought 
26%c. However, on butter selling at 
the 2c basis trading was moderate. 
A fair business is done at 22@24c, 
state dairy brings 21@ 24c. 

At Chicago, butter market is rath- 
er quiet, yet 23c p Ib remains the 
quotation on the choicest cmy butter 
in tubs. There is some trade divided 
among the various gradés, and the 
cheaper grades as well as the best 
makes are moving, and while not 
with activity, there is not enough 
accumulation to cause any uneasi- 
ness. Dairy butter meets a good sale 
at 17@21%c. 

Cheese 

At New York, because of 
hot weather the cheese trade 
had a very trying experience. A 
bulk of stock arriving on all 
affected by the heat, and much of it 
has had to be placed in cold storage 
to preserve it. Whole milk new spe- 
cials are quoted as high as I12c, with 
small or large colored or white bring- 
ing about 11%c. Old is quoted as 
high as 13‘%c, skims 2% @10c. 

At Chicago, values are ruling 
steady, there is a good demand on 
consumptive account, and some cheese 
is put in coolers. Receipts are lib- 
eral and somewhat larger than last 
year. Twins sell as high as 10\%c p 
lb, daisies 11%c, voung America and 
longhorn 11%c, Swiss 13@15c, lim- 
burger 10c, brick 9%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


—— 


continued 
has 
great 





Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 


from store, warehouse, car or doc. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges 


way to retailers 
is usually 


When sold in a small 
or consumers, an advance 
secured. 
Apples 

At New York, a few new apples 
are arriving and meet a good de- 
mand when of large size, but when 
small few sales exceed $1.25@1.50 p 
%-bbl bskt. 


Beans 
_ At New York, a little steadier feel- 
ing is recorded in white beans due to 
less favorable crop reports. and p>s- 
sibly the demand is a trifle better. 
Sales of choice pea beans are re- 
eorded as high as $3.85 p 100 lbs, 
medium 3.75, pea beans 3.80, red _kid- 
ney 6.45, yellow’ eye 3.60, lima 6.75. 
: Eggs 
At New York, market quotations 
vary widely, due to the effects of hot 


weather. General offerings consist of 
medium and lower grades and they 
are pressing for sale because of qual- 
ity. The bulk of western eggs is sell- 
ing at I2@16c p doz, with better 
quality 17@18%c. Really . choice 
fresh eggs continue to be in good de- 
mand, although in fairly liberal sup- 
ply, and extra selected lets bring 20@ 
22c, while state, Pa and nearby hen- 
nery white bring 21@25c, brown 20 
@22c, mixed colors 16@ 20c 

At Chicago, demand is sufficient to 
take up all the offerings of strictly 
fresh, sweet, full eggs. Extreme hot 
weather is affecting the quality and 
a good many bad eggs are being re- 
ceived Steck which is not fresh, 
showing heat and shrunken, and un- 
usual quantity of rots, is dull. So- 
called “prime firsts’ are quoted as 
high as l6éc p doz, ordinary lots 13% 
to 15c, according to quality. 

Onions 


At New York, the onion 
continues steady and Jersey 
sell at $1.25@1.65 p bskt, vellow 1@ 
1.35, Va and Md 1@1.10, white 6@ 
75ec p small bskt, Ky %c@1.10 Pp bag, 
oonthern 1@2 p carrier, L I 2.25@ 


2.50 p bbl. 
Fresh Fruits 


At New York, Ga peaches are more 
plentiful, and prices range from $24 


market 
white 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS »? bu and Dec crowded Me, 


top prices 


lines is* 











8 p earrier, plums 2.25@2.75, cher- 
ries, black, sweet 10@tSc p ib, red, 
sour 5@7c, currants 10@i2c pat, 
strawberries 7T@l4c, blackberries 6@ 
10c, raspberries 5@7c p pt, huckle- 
berries (@12c p qt, gooseberries 7@ 
15c, cra, water- 


muskmelons 1@2 p 
melons 10@25 p 100. 


Hay and Straw 
At New York, high grade timothy 
contineus firm, with medium and 
lower grade quiet. Offerings are lib- 
eral-and trade rather slow Practi- 
cally no change in quotations, with 
prime timothy quoted as high as 
$1.40 p 100 Pos, No 3 We@1, clover 
mixed 1@1.15, long rye straw 55@ 
G5c, oat or wheat 4oc. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, demand is fair for 
all kinds of mill feeds and prices 
continue steady, with coarse, western 
spring bran, in 100-lb sacks, to ar- 


rive selling as high as $23 p ton, stand- 


ard middlings 25.0, red dog in 140- 
Ib sacks USAW, linseed oil meal 34; 
brewers’ meal L440 p 100 Ibs, grits 
1.50, flakes 1.S5. 
Potatoes 

At New York, arrivals of old pota- 
toes are small and prices have been 
well maintained on all tubers selling 
as high as $3.50 p 180 Ibs... New po 
tatoes continue fairly firm on fine 
quality, with most of the business do- 
ing in No 1 at 3.75@3.10, with fan- 


ciest up to 4. 


At Chicago, market continues er- 
ratic for _potatoes, and old tuber 
prices have fluctuated 10@ 5 The 
price range, however, continves much 
in excess of that of a few months | 
ago, being S5c@$1 p bu. New pota- 
toes are easier upon heavier receipts 
and demand is rather tame The hot 
weather has been bad for holding 
new stock, and demand is rather 
light. Price range is S3.50@4.50 p 
bbl. 

Poultry 

At Chicago, live poultry is lower, 

due to warm weather and excessive 


Turkeys are quoted,as high 


receipts. 
lb, fowls Ile, roosters ic, 


as 12c p 


spring chickens 17c, spring ducks lic, 
old 13c, young geese 13c, old 7c. Iced 
poultry brings the usual premium of 
about ic p Ib. 

At New York, trading in live poul- | 
try continues very slow and spring 
broilers are quoted as high as 2lc p 


lb, fowls 13c, roosters 8c, turkeys 12c, 
geese Qc. Dressed pquitry moved 
rather slowly and fresh killed turkeys 
sell as high as l6ec p Ib, broilers, dry 
packed 27@28c, fowls 15%c, roosters 
9%, spring ducks l4c. Prime white 
squabs weighing 6 to 10 lbs to doz | 
$1.50@3.50 p doz. 
Wool 


At New York, the 
market shows a little 
in fleece wools, which 
with washed delaine 25c, % 
smaller markets, Recent sales of O 
clothing wool were at 21@22c p Ib 
25e. It is reported’ there is consid- 
erable wool in growers’ hands in O 
and Pa, although it is stated the 
western parts of these states most 
of the wool is gone from the raiser’s 
hands. 


large Boston | 
more activity 
is reflected in 
blood 


in 


Vegetables 
At New York, asparagus continues 
to arrive in irregular condition and 
price range is wide, 75c@$1.75 p doz 
behs. Celery is unchanged at 20@ 
50e p beh, N C corn 50c@$1.50 p cra, 


Jersey 50c@$2 p 100 bcehs, cucumbers 
7ic@$1 p % bbl, or $1@1.75 p bskt, 
cabbage $5@6 p 100 heads, or Tie@ 
$1 p cra, beans, wax or grecn 25@ 
60c p bskt, cauliflower $1.50@2 p bbl, 
eggplants 75c@$1.25 p bx, lettuce 20 
@5oc p bskt, leeks $1@2 p 100 behs, 
mint $23, oyster plant $243, peas 
75¢e @$1.75 p bskt, peppers $1@2 p 


bx, radishes 35@7he p 1K) behs, spin- 
ach 75ic@$1 p bbl, squash, marrow 
$1.50@2, vellow crooked-neck 25c@ 
$1, white 25@75c p bbl, turnips, ruta- 
baga $1@1.25, white $b@1.75 p 100 
bchs, tomatoes 50c@$1 p carrier, $1 


@2.50 p bx, or 75c@$1 p cra. 





Roup—w. E. B., South Carolina, is 


having trouble with his chickens. 
Their heads are swollen, the skin 
about the eyes is black, they do not 
eat, but stand around gaping, and 
finally die. This must be what is 
called roup, a very fatal contagious 
disease among fowls. I would sug- 
gest that the healthy birds be at 
once separated from the affected into 
new, clean quarters The affected 
ones had best be killed as soon as 
they show signs of disease. Their 
carcasses should be burned and some 
powerful disinfectant used all about. 
There is no satisfactory treatment 


for the disease so far as I know. 









The Superiority of 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


is of greatest importance when butter 
prices are low and the difference be- 
tween separators may mean the differs 
ence between profitand loss in dairying, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165-167 BROADWAY, 
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Cow-Ease-~ 


KEEPS 
FLIES OFF 


Cattle and Horses 
nd allows cows to feed in peace, making 
ore MilK and More Money for you. 
_ clean, narwunete hayid preparation, ap- 








saves ta times its cost in 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dpaier cannot supply 


5, — we will deliver 
a F to ypu s oddrese 1.2 


and SPRAVYER. for —— 
ing. For West of Missouri 
Rv er and forCanada, above 





Satisfaction or Mone 


"BOSTON, MASS. 


NO- -FLY 














GUARANTEED TO 
KEEP FLIES AWAY KEEP FLIES AWAY AWAY 


This Guaranteed Fly 
Oil will increase your 
milk output 10 to 20 
per cent. by saving cows 
energy wasted in fighting 
flies will make your horses 
quiet and easy to manage 
nw stopping irritating, 





WE ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE NO-FLY 
to keep ~ 8 away—not to blister—to kill lice 


k meee everywhere indorse NO- Fi Y 
7 your yw de ine mot sell NO-FLY, send us bis nome 


and $1.00 for large can of NOFLY and Sprayer. 
unded if it doesn't do all we caim. 


. D. CARPENTER CO., Dept. 8 Syracuse, N. Y. 














Beals Ziolite 








FALO RAWHIDE 
FROM END TO END 


Covered with fine Drawn Copper 
Wire and Thread. Platted Un- 


Guaranteed not to break. 
. We stand beck of him. 
erature and window signs furnished dealers. 


L. H. BEALS & SON CO., Westfield, Mass. 


WESTINEHO¥ 














THRESHING 
MACHINERY 


For Grain, Clover, 





THE WESTINGHOUSE CO 
SCHENECTADY, 


IRRIGATION FARMING 


By LUCIUS M. WILCOX. 
practical application of water in the production 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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NEW YORK 
New York Producers Wash Cans 


The McElligott bill which will en- 
able the milk dealers to escape thor- 
oughly washing their milk cans be- 
fore returning them to the producer, 
is now a law. The dealers are only 
required to remove from the cans any 
matter foreign to milk, but the pro- 


ducers must thoroughly wash and 
sterilize the cans when returned to 
them. The bill was drawn by the 


agricultural department. It was .be- 
lieved by the department that it 
would relieve t.e dealers of a duty 
for which their establishments are 
not equipjed and that better results 
could be obtained if the sterilizing 
was put up to the producers alone. 
Under the old law it was said that 
often employees of the producers 
would neglec: to do thig in the belief 
that it had already been done by the 
dealers. The result was unclean cans, 
because of the lack of equipment of 
the dealers. The bill also requires 
only monthly instead of daily records 
from milk gathering stations, changes 
the percentage of milk _ solids re- 
quired in condensed milk to ‘make it 
eonfer to the law referring to milk. 





Weariness at Albany 


yov Dix has signed the bill ap- 
propriating $10,000 for the purpose of 
exhibiting at the land show in New 
York next fall and at other shows, 
exhibits, demonstrating the agricul- 
tural opportunities in this state. An 
important agricultural bill, which 
has been passed ‘by the senate is that 
of Senator O’Brien, to establish a 
commission to inquire into the prices, 
purity, production, distribution ‘and 
consumption of food and food stuffs, 
farm and dairy«products in New York 
and to suggest legislation to remedy 
any discrepancies in these prices. 
The sum of $5000 is appropriated, 

The commission is to consist of the 
state con’missioner of agriculture, the 
state commissioner of health, the 
chairman of the public service com- 
mission, director of the state college 
of agriculture, director of the New 
York agricultural experiment station, 
master -of the New York state grange 
and five other members to be ap- 
pointed by the governor within 10 
days after the commission takes ef- 
fect.e The members are ‘to serve 
without compensation. 

Gov Dix has voted the bill to 
amend the general business law, in 
relation to the marking of milk bot- 
tles which are of other size than 
those prescribed. “Il am of the opin- 
ion,” says the governor, “that the 
proposed amendment would have the 
effect of lowering the standards of 
measure ‘and lead to frauds on pur- 
chasers. If other sizes of ‘bottles are 
desired than those of the standards 
now prescribed, additional sizes 
should be provided by general laws.” 

Fruit Growers’ Summer Mceting— 
The executive committee of the N Y 
state fruit growers’ assn has fixed on 
Hilton in Monroe Co as the place for 


the summer meeting, The date is 
Aug 11 and 12. Hilton is one of the 
great fruit-growing centers of the 
state. Indeed, more apples are grown 
in this section than in the much-ad- 
vertised Hood river valley. Other 
fruits are very largely grown also. 


There is a big cold storage plant and 
many other things of interest to fruit 
growers to be seen. There will be only 


one business session, namely, on the 
afternoon of the 11th. The balance 
of the time avill be devoted to trips 
about the country in automobiles, fur- 
nished by the people of Hilton and 
the vicinity. A program giving full 
details will be published and_ dis- 


tributed to members the last week in 
July. Every fruit grower, whether 
a member of the association or not, 
should attend. 

Wyoming Co Dry—No rains here, 
everything drying up. Apples all on 
the ground, pastures short, hay dy- 
ing, oats not filling, winter wheat fair. 
Cows are shrinking in their milk. 

Saratoga Co Roads Goddad—Crops 
look fine. A large acreage of fodder 
corn was planted, some of it very 


late. Corn is making a good growth. 
Old potatoes are still in demand at 
high prices. Oats look thrifty. Mus- 


tard is spreading to an alarming ex 


tent. Hay is bringing $18 to $20 per 
ton. Old meadows are very weedy, 
some showing more daisies’ than 
grass, Newly-seeded meadows show 
a light crop. Rye looks well and is 
being cut. Pastures are dry. Dairy 
butter is worth 22 hb. Eggs 2c 


<< p 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


p doz. Hens are not laying well. 
There are fewer young turkeys than 
a year ago. The oats that head on 


one side of the stem 
favor: Country roads were never 
a~ perfect condition as at present. 

State Highway Assured-——Haying 
progressing, with a némin | crop be- 
ing harvested. Clover is scarce. Corn 
looks good, although small! for this 
time of year. Rain is needed in this 
section very badly. Pastures are get- 
ting dry and the milk supply is fall- 
ing off. Eggs are selling at 18e p doz, 
butter 25c » Ib. Highways of this 
section are being greatly improved 
The state road from the central part 
of the state to the Thousand islands 
is now assured and will be built soon. 
[W. P. Lingenfelter, Jefferson Co, N Y. 

Lewis Co Has Much Rain—We have 
had much rain and the ground is 
thoroughly soaked, greatly retarding 
farmers in their work of cultivating 
and hoeing. Grass is making a great 
growth and haying has begun. C.ws 
have been giving a good flow of milk, 


are gaining in 
in 


but the extreme wet is causing a 
slight shrinkage. Cheese sells at the 
factories for l2c p lb. Creamery but- 
ter 25 to 2c p Ib, eggs 17c p doz, 
veals, live weight. tc p Ib, dressed 
pork jc p lb. Grain has a good color 
and is making rapid growth. Young 
pigs bring from $2 to $8. apiece and 
are plentiful. 

Violations of Agricultural Law— 


During May the commissioner of agri 
referred to the attorney-general for 
prosecution 274 cases. There were 24 
violations relating to dairy products, 
40) relating to vinegar, one on account 
of issuing improper certificates, 11 re- 
lating to feeding stuffs, 185 of the 
pure food law and 13 relative to tur- 
pentine. These cases were made in 
the different divisions of the state as 
follows: Five in first, Albany and 
vicinity; 32 in the second, New York 
city and Long Island; 20 in the third, 
the counties in Hudson valley; three 
in the fourth, Utica and vicinity; one 
in the fifth, northern New York; 63 
in the sixth, Syracuse and counties 
southward; 57 in the seventh, the 
counties in the south central part .of 
the state; 13 in the eighth, Rochester 
and vicinity, and SO in the ninth, Buf- 


falo and vicinity. 

Ontario Co—We are having fine 
weather for haying. The crop. is 
somewhat short and thin on old 
meadows, but of fine quality. Cern 
is uneven, some good sized and tall, 
but most of it is quite short and 
small. Chérries are good this year. 
Baldwin apples are very light, but 
early apples look well. Not as much 


cabbage planted as usual, because of 
scarcity of plants. Large acreage of 
beans planted. The seed has ben 
very high. Butter is worth 18e p 
Ib, eggs 16c p doz, hay $18 p ton, 
veal calves Tc p lb, sheep 4c, pota- 
toes We p bu, wheat Soc, oats 40c, 
corn ide. 

Dairy Cattle in Otsego Co—Many 
calves are being raised. Most large 
herds are headed by pure-bred or 
very high grade bulls. Holsteins pre- 
vail, but Jerseys, Guernseys, Ayr- 
shires and Shorthorns are common. 
Farmers are raising colts more than 
formerly. W. J. Cooke of West On- 


eonta has a pure-bred Percheron 
stallion three years old. Eggs are 
18c p doz, wool 18c p Ib. 

Green Co Has Good Fruit—Hay 


crop being cut and is very light, corn 


making a good growth. About the 
usual amount of buckwheat was sown. 
Pastures are drying up and cows are 
failing off in milk. Butter 2c p lb, 
eggs 2c p doz, veal calves 6c p Ib. 
Apples and pears promtse a good 
crop Sprayed trees are in extra fine 
condition. 

Milk Supply Failing—Farmers in 


Orange county are waiting to hear the 
decision of the senate in regard to 
reciprocity with Can Milk shortened 


in June; is still less in July, and likely 


will be very short in August. The 
country is full of Sept and Oct cows: 
the majority will freshen then. There 
are 10 calves this year where one has 
been raised before. Farmers do not 
feel very much encouraged over the 
price of milk, with the present outlook 
for feed, If the health board of the 
city would only send actual inspectors, 
instead of civil service men, who got 
their, appointment by examination 
only, then the farmers would not be 
abused the Way they are Many 
farmers have given up making milk 
because they will not be bothered 
with the kind of inspectors the city 
sends out in the country oe ee 
Ulster Co Red Cross—sSociety has 
sent out a circular letter to all retail 
milk dealers. This is the beginning 
of a movement toward the inspection 


of cattle and dairies of those  pro- 
ducers who supply the retail dealers. 
County fair will be held at ENenville 
as usual Aug 22-25. 
Growers Organize in 

Many branches of the vrowers’ and 
shippers’ exchange are being formed 
to combat the produce dealers’ asso- 
ciation, which has long monopolized 
shipping facilities and dictated the 
price of produce. Hay all over Steu- 
ben Co is exceedingly light and full 
of «reeds. Winter grain is poor, es- 
peciaily wheat. The hessian fly has 
done much damage. Ap les, pears 
and cherries are nearly a failure. 
Plums dropping badly. Potatoes are 
growirg. rapidly, with scareely any 


Steuben Co— 








trouble with bugs as yet. Havying is 

being rushed. 

The Eastern Live Stock Markets 
At New York, Monday, July 10— 

Receipts last week were S997 cattle, 

8703 calves, 42,598 sheep and lambs 


and $1,049 hogs. Steers were in light 
supply and steady after last Monday; 
bulls and cows weak to 25e lower, 
closing 10@ 15e higher on steers; bulls 
and cows firm for best grades, others 
steady. Veals declined 40@50c last 
Wednesday; buttermilks steady, clos- 
ing firm for all sorts. Sheep ruled 
quiet all last week, with choice handy 
wethers scarce and firm. Lambs ad- 
vanced 245@35c on Wednesday, were 
firm to higher on Thursday, closing 
slow to 25c lower, 

Today, with 10% cars of cattle and 
2507 calves on sale, steers were firm, 
bulls 25e higher and ¢ows almost 
nominal and steady. Steers sold at 
$5.50@6.80 p 100 Ibs, bulls 3.50@5, 
cows 1,60@4.25. Veals active and We 
higher, buttermilk calves T5c@1 
higher. The pens were cleared. Com- 
mon to choice veals sold at 7@9.50 p 
100 lbs, culls and throwouts 5@6, 
buttermilks 4.50@5. City dréssed Veals 
quiet, but firm at 11@14\c p Ib, coun. 
try dressed do at S@12c. 

There were 35% cars of sheep and 
lambs on sale today Sheep were in 
rather limited supply, and _ choice 
handy weights firm; others steady; 
lambs active and strong to 25c higher. 
About everything went to the scales. 
Common to prime sheep sold at $2.25 
@+ p 100 Ibs, culls 1.50@2, common 
to prime lambs 5.25@8, culls 4.50@5; 
toy price for Ky lambs 8, ‘a do 7.75. 
Dressed mutton steady at 7@9%c p Ib, 
dressed lambs higher at 11@1T4%c. 
Hogs ruled firm last week, closing 10c 
higher. Today, with 455 on sale, prices 
were strong, and light weights gen- 
erally higher. State and Pa hogs sold 
at 6.90@7.10 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 


The usual miu.wummer inactivity was 

throughout the city last 
trading was almost at a 
The business that was car- 
ried on showed very little change in 
prices Cl.oice drafters almost nom- 
inal, but not rated lower, fair do sell- 
ing in a small way at $290@325 p 
head, chunks 200@250, good second- 
hand general-purpose horses 125 @ 200, 
common to ordinary do 50@75., 

At Buffalo, prime steers were in 
demand last Monday, with receipts 
at 140 cars. The choice stuff was 
soon cleared out, selling up to $6.65 
p 100 Ibs. Common run of stock was 
not so strong. Weights of 1050 to 
1150 sold for 5.75@6.15, heifers 4.0@ 
5.50, cows 3.50@5, canners 1.75 @2.75, 
expert bulls 4.90@5.25, feeders and 
stockers 3@4.85. Calves in moder- 
ate supply with trade fair for choice 
veals. Prices generally lower, good 
ones selling up to S@8.25. Sheep 
market dull, with receipts of 40 cars 


in evidence 
week, and 
standstill. 


for Monday. Trading was slow and 
prices lower. Top lambs brought 
7.25 @ 7.60, yearlings steady, best 


wethers 4.40@4.65, 
Hog market 
good ones 


bringing 4.75@5 
ewes 3.90@4, culls 2@3. 
active, receipts 60 cars, 
sold up to 7@7.20, 





At Buffalo, bran $22 p 
dlings 24, corn meal 25.75. 
ery butter 25c p Ib, dairy 21@22c, 
cheese 11@13c, eggs 22c p doz, tur- 
keys 12@14c p Ib, chickens 16@164c, 
broilers 20@25c. Old potatoes 95c@ 
1.25 p bu, new 4@4.75 p bbl, carrots 
20@25c p doz behs, lettuce do, onions 
12@15e, pieplant 20@25c, radishes 12 
@l5e, green beans SOc@1 p bu, cab- 
bage 141.75 p cra, peas 2@3 p bag. 
Cherries 30@0c p 7-lb bskt, red rasp- 
berries 10@138e p qt, black raspberries 
§@10ce. Hay 20@21- p ton, straw 
6.50@7T 

4 


ton, mid- 
Cream- 

















LEAF 
TOBACCO 


Cigar Leaf Makes Good Start. 


finds 





Early July the leaf tobacco 


crop generally promising, vooth west 
and east. Unsatisfactory prices the 
last few seasons induced a good 
many New York farmers to cut their 
acreage, and the area in this state 
is accordingly somewhat smaller 
than last year and quite a little be- 
low a normal. But other states are 
showing up well as to acreage, Wis 


full, Pa-and N E generally so. 
Despite usual vicissitudes 
planting was completed under 
sonably favorable auspices and 
young plant has made a good 


trans- 
rea- 
the 
start, 


although dry weather -.preyails in 
many important sections and scat- 
tered showers are needed practically 
everywhere. These ‘acts are brought 
out through investigation now being 
carried on by American Agriculturist 
in the leading cigar leaf sections. 


We print herewith abstracts from a 


considerable number of growers. 
Smaller Acreage in New York 


Owing to low prices last year only 
about 75% of a normal acreage and 
crop now making fair progress. 
Weather is very hot and rains needed. 
[A. E. S., Steuben County, N Y 


I estimate only 60% of a normal 


acreage, but plant making fine prog- 
ress although rather dry and hot. 
Wheat will be 80% of a crop, corn 


good, potatoes poor.—[H. M., Cayuga 


County, N Y. 


Good stand, plants growing well, 
but acreage 25% less than last vear. 
Growers at omeepen’s say if this 
crop is not profitable it will be the 
last they will undertake.—[J. C. M., 
Chemung County, N Y 


Cigar leaf acreage will be reduced 
about 10% from that of last ycar ana 


from normal. Low prices and a 
shortage of plants, since many beds 
failed are the causes. The progress 


and condition is extra good.—T[{J. P. 
R., Hannibai, N Y. 
Cigar leaf acreage, I .believe, has 


fallen off 50% from that of last year 
and is about that much smaller than 
normal. Cause was the failure of 
plants. However, the crop has pro- 
gressed well to date and is in good 
condition.—L. B., Granby Town- 
ship, Oswego County, N Y. 


General Promise in Pennsylvania 


Full acreage, crop growing well 
with no drawbacks. Good prices ob- 
tained last year.—[I. K., Lebanon 
County, Pa. 

Planted late and crop somewhat 
backward through drouth, Soil is 
rough and hard.—[{W. L. F., Lan- 


caster County, Pa. ; 
weather 


Crop two weeks late and 
too hot for good growth. Some dam- 
age through hail.—[(H. R., Lan- 


caster County, Pa. 

Full acreage here, as prices received 
last year are considered good. No 
drawbacks yet, with showers and 
warm, growing weather. This report 
covers Sugar Creek and Towanda.— 
{H. D. L., Bradford County, Pa. 

Good growing weather’ favored 
young plants. Seed leaf principal crop 
grown here, with a few lots of Havana 
seed. Acreage around Columbia 
about one-third more than last year. 
[C. H., Lancaster County, Pa. 

The increase in cigar leaf tobacco 
acreage over that of normal is about 
25% was about 


25%. Last year acreage 

normal.- Progress of crop has been 
excellent since transplanting. We 
have learned to work the crop with- 


out as much labor as expended a few 
years ago.—[T. K. S., Oxford, Pa. 

Late set tobacco fields are looking 
well and have a fair start. Growers 
are very busy hoeing and cultivating 
their crops. The ‘bulk of tobacco 


raised here is seed leaf. Acreage is 
increased about 25% over that of last 
year. A.few crops of fine Havana 


seed are raised along the Susquehanna 
river, also some fine seed leaf, which 
finds sale at fancy prices. Grower) 
had no trouble in gettme crops started 
in their fields.—[C. H., Columbia, Pa. 


In Other Sections 


Full acreage here; transplanting be- 
gan one week late. All early set now 
appears better, but much of the last 
setting killed by drouth.—[C. H. A.,, 
Deerfield, Mass. 

Lack of good rains is causing slow 
growth. The acreage is smalter than 
last year. This is due to poor yields 
and piratical methods in regard to 
prices.—[E. Keever, Warren Coun- 
ty, O 





Blue Mold in Hop Fields 





Hop growers have been fearful of 
the blue mold appearing in New York 
hop fields again this year. Last year 
considerable damage was worked in 
several parts of the state, and every- 
thing possible was done to prevent the 
spreading of the mold. However, this 
year it has made its appearance again, 
according to a Cobleskill correspond- 
ent. He says blue’ mold has made its 
appearance in Middleburg, Schoharie 
county. 

Growers who have taken all precau- 
tions of spraying and spont much 
labor in their fields this vear anticipat- 
ing high prces, and, in fact, being 
able to contract at very livable prices 
at present, will consider the arrival 
of blue mold most disadvantageous. 
Last year was the first time blue mold 
had appeared in w York rds, and 
seme talk, but not v “y much action, 
was started to have scientific investi- 
gators in the hop fields this year from 
early in the season until the close 
of harvest. These men were to study 
the cause of blue mold, and in some 
way devise means for rer lling its 
invasion, 

Revorts from New Yo.‘- 

Hops looking fair to date. Contract 
price 30c. Growers alarmed about 
blue mold Some are sulphuring as 
pects are very fair for a good quality 


of it as yet. Aside from that pros- 
average. Growers are all dealers ex- 
crop.—T[J. B G., Madison Coun- 
ty, N 


Total shipments of hops from stor- 
age during last month from Coble- 
skill were 401 bales.—([Cor, Coble- 
skill, N Y. 

Hop acreage in this county about 
normal, vines stronger and _ better 
than this time last year. Some hints 
of blue mold. No new yards set.— 
[G. P. W., Herkimer County. N Y: 


Pacific Coast Conditions Good 

In this county, north of Vancouver 
are several good yards in the pink 
of condition. Vines are clean and 
growth excellent for this date. Vines 
are trailing finely and promising a 
big yield. Prices are 23 to 28c p Ib. 
Owing to the low price of a few years 
ago; a few growers contracted early 
at 15 to 17144c.—[G. P., Clarke Coun- 
ty, Wash. 

Hop growth in Chehalis district is 
average. Good, soaking rains which 
fell the last of June guaranteed nor- 
mal growth for balance of the season. 
Growers are firm, but it, is probable 
there will be some business doing 
when prices reach 25c mark.—[J. C 
B., Lewis County, Wash. 

Hops are in excellent condition and 
look well. Spraying was well done, 
(Correspondent, Orting, “Vash 

Hop crop backward, light growth 
of vine. Offers for contract 25c. 
Growers backward to contract at any 
price. Old stocks all cleared out. Av- 
erage same as last year. Growers all 
sprayinge.—[W. D. C., Puyallup, Wash. 

Wheatland section about 1200 acres. 
Crop at present time promises 10% 
better than last season. About same 
advanced state as last season. Last 
season made a light crop, 75% of an 
average Growers are all dealers ex- 
cept oursel\ =—iD . B. Yuba Coun- 
ty, Cal. 

Wheatland hop district reported 
looking better than at any correspond- 
ing period in past 15 years. Vines al- 
ready reach top of trellis poles and 
are on descent, giving promise of 
bountiful harvest Nearly all old 
stocks cleaned up at comparatively 
remunerative figures, with offers of 
contracts for new crop at 25c, with 
no takers Situation is strong, and 
hop men expect to realize in neigh- 
borhood of 30c, at which*figure they 
can all retire on profits of present 
season, since it is understood the aver- 
age yield per acre for district ranges 
around 1500 lbs.—[Cc. F. B., Yuba 


County, Cal. 





Heat Affects Potatoes 


Potatoes making fair progress but 
much complaint of drouth and bugs. 
Area less than last year.—[G. D. &., 
Ovid, Seneca County, N Y 

More beans grown and potato acre- 
ize about 10% less than last year. 
Crop making good progress.—[F. G. 
I Ontario County, N Y. 

Potato crop backward owing to late 
planting and extreme heat and 
drouth. Bugs are unusually bad and 
ery difficult to control.—{J. W. S., 
Cohocton, N Y. 

Crop two weeks earlier than usual, 
making good progress, acreage full, 
plenty of bugs and weather too hot 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


at present. Some signs of early 1@1.10 p bu. Hay 18@20 p ton, al- 
blight.—-[F. A. D., Houlton, Me. falfa 16@17, straw 8@10. Creamery 

Acreage here only three-quarters butter 26c p Ib, dairy 23c, eggs 20@ 
of a normal. Crop making fair prog- 22c p doz, w heat Sic p bu, corn 70c, 


ress.—[H. S. M., Topsham, Me. oats 45c, bran 28 p ton, middlings 
Too wet and hot early and many 27.50. 
potatoes replanted. Late weather dry At Rochester, produce supply short, 


and hot and many fields show poor 


ices ste; "4 75 @ Shc 
stand.—{M.*°T. A., Waupaca County, prices steady.. Asparagus (O@Sc Pp 


Wis doz, cabbage $1, carrots 12@15c, cu- 
pia se : cumbers 50@60c, lettuce 10@15c, on- 
Low prices last year resulted in @ jjng s@ 12c, parsley 18@20c, pieplant 

much smaller acreage. Drouth at jo@ixe squash 7h>@S0c, beets 30@ 

time or planting also contributed to =~ ‘. “a “ 2 1/ 115 

this. Crop growihg slowly. I have ey p dos & hs. gid pesssens on y 

been in the potato business for 30 Bayan hy 1S tonm > gag ib a 

years both as dealer and grower and ~™ p = x. get . r 1W< 11 . 

think the present outlook for crop "#@?%s 4@%5c, black raspberries , ain 

as poor as any I have ever sen. P Qt, red raspberries 12@1Sc, straw- 
. : ve > ‘ries 74 . 

Weather very dry and heat extreme. — Sy @ Ic. P 

[W. J. Baker, Coos County, N H. PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
On moist land condition fair but prices easier and receipts liberal. Old 

on light soil tops are wilting on hot potatoes $1.15@1.25 p bu, new 4.50 p 

days. Potato bugs plentiful. Must bbl, green beans }0@tWe p bu, rad- 

have more rain to get a crop.— ishes 20@25c p doz bchs, lettuce 1@ 

{c. L. P., Washington County, Vt. @1.25 p hamper, spinach 40@50c p 

. bu, tomatoes 90c@1 p cra, peas 1.50 











wy @2 p cra, cucumbers 1@1.25 p bskt. 
Hay Yield Uneven Cherries 2@3 p cra, blueberries 2.75 





, 
@3, black raspberries do, currants 3 
Acreage about the same as last @3.50, gooseberries 2.00@2.75. Cmy 
year. Outlook for one-half to two- butter 26c p Ib, dairy 18S@19%c, cheese 
thirds of a crop. Oats are short in I4c, eggs 18c p doz, spring chickens 


straw and heads. Very dry and hot. 22@24c p lb, hens 18@14c, ducks 14 | 


[G. M. H., Herkimer, N Y. @l5e, geese 12@13c. Corn bie p bu, 
Our reports from farmers indicate oats 4c, hay 21@24 p ton, straw 9@ 
about one ton per acre where there 10, middlings 27@28, bran 25@26. 


ought to be two. Alfalfa quite good; Beef steers fc p Ib, hogs _ 6% @7c, 
fine harvest weather. Farmers will Sheep 3%@d4c, lambs 4@7c, calves 
hold for high prices at the start.— TM4e, 
[D. B. L., Auburn, N Y. At Philadelphia, butter receipts 
Haying just begun here in northern light and prices firm. Cmy 27c p Ib, 
New York, writes Ira Banks of Jef- dairy 21@28c, cheese 12@13c, eges 
ferson county, under date of July 8. 22@24c p doz, spring chickens 2G 
Looks like average yield of one ton Ze p Ib, ducks 14@15ec, geese 10@ 
per acre, some meadows good, others 1l¢, Dry beans $2.25 p bu, new pota- 
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LIVE E STOOK 





37 


LARGE YORKSHIRES—All ages. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. New illustrated booklet on 
FISHER, 50 East Broad St, Columbus, 0. 


Breeding, 
Feeding and Marketing of Bacon Hogs, Free. 


WwW. 





— AND SUFFOLK SHEEP. Silver Spangied 


ad Rhode Island Red hens, 90c 
NY 


an 
eosTiN JACKSON, Mineral Springs, 


apiece, 





O I C SWINE of best strain. Satisfaction guar- 
N Y¥. 


anteed. G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, 





REGISTERED Yorkshires, boars; bred sows, pigs 
NY 


ROBERT D. EDDY. Cattaraugus 





POLAND-CHINAS, materially reduced 
a 


SUMNER. Le Raysville 





SRRKSHIRES—6 to 10 weeks, 83. 
FARMS, Lafcaster, Pa 


prices 


GLICK 'S 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 


FOR SALE—35 American fox, beagle and rabbit 
hounds, good hunters, also pups and partly broken 
hounds. AMBROSE 8. TAYLOR, West Chester. Pa 





Re we 7 American fox hounds and Eng 


h beagles Ter days’ trial Pups 
PATRMOL NT KENNELS Red Lion, Pa 


pair 





FEMALE FERRETS for sak Some 


ite have 


t bre 
| young Prices free BERT EWELL, Wellington, 0 


light. Dry and warm. Grain crop toes 3.50@3.75 p bbl, blackberries 6 | 


outlook good but need rain. @%Sec p qt, huckleberries T@9c, goose- 

Acreage about the same as last berries S@10c, cherries 5@8c p Ib. 
year, old meadows light, new good, Feed supply small and market firm. 
estimate of crop 75%.—L[V. B. & C., Hay 20@2%3.50 p ton, straw S@l11, 
Delaware County, N_ Y. bran 23@ 24. wheat S98 p bu, corn 


> 7T0c, oats Fle. 
Orleans County Poultry Industry - 
B. mera NEW YORK . The Milk Market 











Nearly every farmer in Orleans 
county has his flock of pure-bred 
fowls. The prevailing strain is the 4, Ms - ; oe 
White Leghorn, which is especially 26-c zone aoe sad apasron charge S, 
prized for its iaying qualities. The OF $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
white egg of the Leghorn brings 3 YOrk.. This rate dates from July 
cents more a dozen in New York city 10. The hot weather, coupled with @ 
markets than any other color, Sev- Temarkable shrinkage in the supply, 
eral farmers in the county ship direct C8USed such a shortage in the market 
to New York, and consequently put J@st week that anyone who had milk 
the middleman’s share in their own [0 SPare could get $3.25 p can for it. 
pockets. The a _ in Be a | , districts 

"he majority of fruit growers have ranged from 25% to 33 1-5%, a drop 

ake maseeny © Pe = Rav said to be without precedent in the 


inclosed a portion of their orchards - * - 
for their ieniesten. This has been — — of New York for rapid- 
ty o all. 


found most satisfactory, as the fowls : 
are kept from the vegetables and ber- The receipts of milk and cream in 
ries, while the refuse lettuce and cab- 40-at cans for the week ending July 
bage give them an abundance of green S were as follows: 


At New York, the exchange rate 
is 3c p qt net to the farmer in the 








food during the entire summer. I Milk Cream 
have seen hens cared for inthis man- Erie ......... S¥ebacses 49,750 4,550 
ner that laid throughout the whole. Susquehanna .......... 11,110 220 
year, excepting the molting season. West Shore ......... » 16,010 1,725 
Many farmers’ wives raise incubator Lackawanna ......... » 59,750 3,110 
chicks, which sell for 9 and 10 cents N_Y_C (long haul) .. 91,444 4,151 
apiece when first hatched. This proves N Y C lines (short haul) 19,175 90 
profitable, and several farms have car- Ontario ........ teens 51,128 4,620 
ried it into a regular business. Lehigh Valley ........ 36,750 2,420 
« Homer Ramsdell line... 2,790 A 

New Haven ..::..... ° 2 
Country Produce Markets Other sources ........ 57 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, butter Totals ..-.+++eseeess 351,613 21,239 








market steady, cmy 24c p lb, dairy 16 
@lic, cheese 13@1l4c, eggs lic p doz, ao 
hens 15c p 1b, spring chickens 23c. armers’ Exchange Advertising 
New potatoes $3@4 p bbl, beets 3@4c Fi ; 
p beh, cabbage 2@2.25 p cra, lettuce Six Cents a Word 


50@ Tie p bx, cucumbers G@75¢ P| Read by 725,000 People Weekly 

bskt, peas 2@2." p bu, squash 5@ 

15c p bskt, corn 12@15c p doz. Rasp- 

berries 8@10c p qt, blackberries 6@S8c, : THIS DEPARTMENT ts one ot the most seuabie 

” D yd vo - "es i merican Agricul t a cost of on 

huc kleberries 1G 10c. - Veal caln ~~ L— CENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 

es seoety at Ss 0 —— 2.50 | to buy, all or exchange. - * i 

@3 p head, spring lambs 6@6%ec p must counted as part of the 
; D , 9 dvertisement and each initial or a number counts 

Ib, pigs 1.50@ 3 ea. Whe 89 p bu, a one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 


corn 7lc, oats 5lc, rye S5c, hay 19@ | advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
24 p ton, straw 7@10, bran 24, mid- | ward replice sent to this office 


; Me COPY m be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
dlings =6. tion _in — Sette = aif 
‘ y “ — : ; of “FARMS F oe cNT”’ will be 
NEW YORK-—At Albany, prices | “ocptea at the ~ Ay —y **. - 


; bove rate, but 
firm and receipts ~~) Celery | our REAL ESTATE MARKET. . ‘ 
$7@8.50 p 100 bchs, beets 1.50@1.75, NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kin 
radishes D0@ 60e, rhubarb 50@ Thc, — = a oe a ae making a smail 
squash 1.50@2 p bbl, tomatoes 2G 2.50 THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’ adver- 
p carrier, Creamery butter 22@24c | ‘ising is only six cents e word each insertion 

p tb, dairy 20@22c, cheese 104 12¢, 


eges 24@25c p doz, fowls 14@15c y AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Ib, ducks do, geese 11@12c, broilers | g45 Fourth Ave, New York City 


22@23c. Old potatoes 1.75 p_ bu, 
blackberries 10@11c p qt, milch cows 
2h@75 ea, veal calves 7144@8c p Ib, EGGS AND POULTRY 


hay 18@28 p ton, straw 8@10. 

I WINN TRAINS! Barred Rocks, Whit 
gerne, catty apples soll st 61 Wyandoties Khode Ieland Reds, “both combs,” Single 
a1...) p bu, currants Ye p qt, ac ‘om te an rown Leghorns, eggs : 
raspberries 12@14c, red raspberries aie 7 1 Labetore be ¥.. x a ae 
15@17c, cherries 10c. Aspara 5@ 
80c p doz bchs, onions 10@15c, pie- BABY CHICKS —Single Comb fee Leghorns, Ye. 
plant 15@ 20c, green beans 1@1.50'p | Sia"for utility and standard qualities. ‘Safe Satie: 
bu, lettuce 50@60c p bx, old potatoes | ery guaranteed. WESLEY GRID INELI. Sodus, N Y¥ 





























BELGIAN HARES, pedigreed. Rufus red 
STATE RABRBITRY, Esperance y 





t MPIRE 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


CELERY PLANTS-—They have an average of 


square inches of space each over the whole field 
Golden Self-Bleaching, (Freneh seed) White Plume, 
Winter Queen, Giant Pascal, Golden Heart $2 per 
1000 Transplanted plants $4; cauliflower plants 
$2.50 per 1000; cabbage plants Danish Ballhead 


Flat Dutch, Surebead $1 per 1000 List free. *‘Thus- 
iness plants’’ for the man who plants for profit. Not 
how cheap. but how good t w ROCHELLE & 


SONS, Chester N 3 Twelve years plar 


sively 
s 


ts execla 





WANTED—To buy direct from the grower Corn 


in carlots Clover and timothy seeds, any 


quantity, 








Write us. MILLING & SUPPLY CO, ING Blacks - 
burg. Va 
STRAWBERRY, raspberry, blackberry plants. Cat- 
slog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES. Good Ground, N Y, 
CELERY cabbage caulifiower plants Catalog 
free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Good Ground, NY. 





FOR SALI Cow Horn turnips 2c Ib, 
THE SEEDSMAN, Eri a 


SIRGEL, 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 








ROY SWING STANCHION. comfortable for cattle 
durable and ches thousands in use, booklet with 
uts and full information by writing the manufac 
turer ROY BROS, East Barnet, Vt 

MISCELLANEOUS 

HAY CAPS, stack, implement, wagon and farm 
covers Water-proof or plain canvas. Plant-bed 
cloth, water-proof sheeting canvas goods HENRY 


DERBY, 123-A Chambers St, New York 





OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The Jewish agricul 
| tural and industrial aid society bas on its lists men 


wishing to obtain employment upon farms 
them are without experience, but they 


Most of 


are able 


bodied, and willing to work. They speak little or neo 
| English, although many of them speak German i 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the work 


is permanent, and whether you prefer a 


single or 


married man We are a philanthropic organization, 


whose object tt is to assist and encourage 
become farmers We charge no commission 
RUREAU, 


ployer or employe. Ade oress FARM LABOR 
174 Second Ave New York City 


Jews to 
to em- 





YOU ARE WANTED for government positions, $88 





month Annual vacations, short hours, no “layoffs.” 
Common education sufficient Over 12,000 appoint- 
ments coming this year Influence unnecessary send 
postal immediately for list of positions open. FRANK-~ 
LIN INSTITUTE, Dept L-19, Rochester, N Y 

CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS pen the way 
to good government positions I can coach you lw 
mail at small cost Full particulars free to any 
American citizen of eighteen or cover Write today 


for Booklet E 822 EARL HOPKINS 
ton, D ¢ 


Washing- 





GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED 


Examina- 
I 





tlons scon jigh salaries Free living quarters 
you understand farming, write me today. OZMENT, 
107 “F, St Louis 

$$$ 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 





WANTED—A farm on the shares One 


equipped 


with horses and machinery f 150 acres or more, 
by a thoroughly experienced stock and dairy man, 
Would like to have possession by November 1 mM 


GARRARD, Box 2388, Pulaski, Pa 





BARGAIN, 20 acres bearing orange grove 
trucking land attached; 32 acres in all 


12 — 





Ne 
to settle estate. Prices and terms, address RU PERE 


SMITH, Administrator, Arcadia, Fla 





FOR SALF—If you want the best farme for the 
money, send for our jarge free catalog. HALL’S FARM 
Y 


AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Co 





Soil Inoculation Adv Paid 
American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My advertising 


with the American Agriculturist has 
always been very satisfactory and the 


records here indicate that a 


large 


number of your readers have become 


interested in soil inoculation 


by the 


use of soil rather than culture this 
year. You will be glad to know that 
over 90% of those who have had soil 
from our fields report satisfactory 
results.—-[F. E. Dawley, Dotshome 


Dairy Herd, Fayetteville, N Y. 
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Lessons from Scotch Dairymen 





E. F, FLETCHER 

l went to Ayr, the home of the Ayr- 
shire. It was my business to import 20 
or 50 Ayrshire cattle to add to my herd 
and to learn something of Scotch 
methods in breeding and caring for 
Ayrshire stock. The first farm I vis- 
jted.was that of Mr Montgomery of 
Lessnessock. I spent several pleas- 
ant days with him. Lessnessock is a 
rented farm of 300 acres. The price 
of rental per year is from a half 
pound ($2.50) to four pounds per 
acre. The country is hilly, 

The farms are rented for periods of 
five to 20 years. The incoming ten- 
ant is obliged to take at apprized 
value all the personal property of the 
outgoing tenant. No tenant is allowed 
to kill any game on his leased land, 
or to cut even a twig. Nearly all the 
land has to be drained; the owner 
pays two-thirds the cost of doing this, 
Careful draining greatly increases the 
productiveness of the land. Mr Mont- 
gomery.paid one pound per acre for 
Lessnessock. He also purchased $1000 
worth of phosphate. These expenses 
he expected to pay from the produc- 
tion of his cows and their increase. 
He kept 110 head of cattle and six 
horses. He also wintered 250 sheep. 

I found it to be the custom among 
owners of large flocks who pasture 
them in the highlands during the 
summer, to divide their flock into 
smaller ones and hire farmers ‘to care 
for them during the winter. Mr 
Montgomery raised everything con- 
sumed on his farm except bean meal. 
Each farmer has his field of oats, of 
turnips, and of rye. I find they seed 
much heavier than we do; four bush- 
els oats to the acre. The soil is a 


clay, and much_ too cold for corn, 
Nearly every farmer makes cheese 
from April until November. The 


price of milk is about the same as 
with us. 

In small towns the milkman car- 
ries the milk in a barrel with a brass 
faucet in one end, and as he goes 
from house to house he blows a 
whistle; if milk is wanted you have 
to gO out with a pitcher to buy. All, 
or nearly all milk shipped on the 
trains is in wooden buckets, and car- 
ried to the trains in two-wheeled 
carts. All use two-wheeled carts, as 
they have to pay tax on the number 
of wheels on a wagon, and this tax 
is used to keep up the roads, which 
are all as good as our best. 


The Scotch Method of Feeding 


Cows are planned to freshen in Feb- 
ruary or March. They are fed twice 
a day on a pailful of what the Scotch 
term “wet meat.” It is made up in 
these proportions, I believe: Two 
bags oats hulls, one bag crushed oats 
and one bag bean meal, mixed with 
hot water in what my Scotch friend 
called a “cooler,” and left to stand 
2 hours. The stock is watered about 
180 o’cloc<x and given what English 
hay it can eat. At night the cows 
have straw and “neeps’’ (turnips). 
This is early spring feed. In April 
they are turned on grass and given 
no more grain until late fall. They 
are dried off in November or Decem- 
ber and given nothing but straw un- 
til they freshen in February. Nearly 
all herds are fed in the same way. 

I made several calls with Mr Mont- 
gxemery among his Scotch neighbors. 
A Scotchman is nothing if not seri- 
ous, and a call is a solemn occasion. 
When you drive up you are requested 
to “loose the pony and give him a 
bit of corn” (oats in English). Then 
you are invited into the house. We 
usually entered through the kitchen. 
American ladies would not all like 
this custom, but a Scotchwoman is 
very proud of her kitchen. I noted 
that the home of the average Scotch 
farmer is furnished much better than 
the home of the average American 
farmer. Few houses were without hot 


and cold water and commodious 
bathrooms. The farmer wears heavy, 
hobnailed leather boots, and after 


tramping through deep mud, stamps 
into the parlor, hobnails, mud and all, 
with a fine disregard for the brussels 
carpets. I did not even see reproof 


in the goodwife's eye for this of- 
fense, but I have never considered it 
a safe thing to do here in America. 
Well in, you solemnly shake hands 
with every member of the family 
from the “gude mon” down to “wee 
Jamie.”’ 

If it is near meal time, and it al- 
ways is, for the Scotch serve five 
meals a day, you are invited to “bide 
for a cup of tea.”” Then Scotch whisky 
and a biscuit or bit of oatcake are 
presented. If you are a teetotaler you 
can have birch beer, and you are ex- 
pected to give the toast “respects to 
the family.”’ Next the weather is 
threshed, the crops planted, then you 
are invited (as if by chance) ‘to 
have a look through and “see the 
stock.” 


Scotch Shows and Markets 


1 attended no Scotch “shows,” as 
they are called, I was told, how- 
ever, their fairs are purely agricul- 


tural. A few cattle are bred for 
“show animals,” but nearly all are 
bred for production. I was much 


Pleased to find many Ayrshire cows 
giving 10,000 and 12,000 pounds milk, 
and thought how well they could be 
made to do in the stables of some of 
our American dairymen One thing 
I especially noted in Scotland was the 
absence ef the middleman. Every 
Scotchman goes to market one day 
in the week, as well as to church on 
Sunday, dressed in his best. His wife 
also goes to market. She carries a 
basket of eggs in her hand and per- 
haps she has half a dozen chickens 
in an open basket with their legs tied 
to the bottom. The man has no such 


burdens. 
There are markets within six or 
eight miles of each other where 


everything is bought and. sold at auc- 
tion. Farmers take their ‘beasts’: to 
these markets and they are driven 
or to scales before the eyes of the 
buyer, who makes his bids accord- 
ingly. Around every auction mart 
are gathered men with agricultural 
implements, seed men and fertilizer 
agents. It stirred my blood a bit to 
find tools manufactured in the United 
States sold for less in Scotland than I 
could purchase them at the factory. 
The Scotch have the advantage of 
us also in the matter of labor. The 
best help in haying and harvesting 
commands but three shillings ($1), 
while the “tater diggers’’ receive but 
50 or 60 cents per day. Graduates 
of agricultural colleges come from 
Norway, Sweden and Holland and pre- 
sent the Scotch farmers with 20 
pounds and a year’s work to learn 
the practical side of farming. Fancy 
my delight if two or three strong, in- 
telligent college boys would come 
over to my farm and give me $200 or 
$300 for the privilege of doing my 
haying! But these young men (as 
well as we) can learn many things 
from our Scotch friends. Courtesy, 
square business dealings, contentment 
and infinite painstakings with the 
smallest details are among them. 





Caring for Ailing Animals 


Swelling in Teat—P. Y. A., Virginia, 
has a cow that has on one teat at the 
‘base of the udde a swelling the size 
of a small w-Inut. This does not in- 
crease in size, nor does it interfere 
with milking. This is no doubt the 
o rowth of an injury, or perhaps an 
infection from the outside. In any 
event, the only thing to do is to 
rub thoroughly once a day with iodide 
of potash ointment consisting of 1 
part iodide of potash to 8 o lard. Oc- 
casionally give in feed a heaping tea- 
spoonful of saltpeter. 








Taken Cold—F. O. P., New York, 
has a litter of pigs that have some 
sort of trouble with their noses and 
mouths; they ‘have difficulty in breath- 
ing, but eat all right. They are now 


three weeks old. The most likely 
cause of this condition is cold or 
quinsy. I would suggest that they be 


kept in a clean, dry pen, anc await 
developments. Nothing can be done 
in a medical way. 


Raising a Calf—W. H., New York, 
has an eight-weeks-old calf that has 
done very poorly since feeding on 
skim milk and a calf food. He has 
not grown nor does he have an ap- 


petite, I would suggest that he be 
put on new milk, to which may be 
added a little middlings, a pinch of 
oil meal and a teaspoonful of dried 
blood. if he» comes to his feed, 
make changes in food very gradually, 
a-d do not. feed any of.the patent 
preparations, 


Stringy and Slimy Milk—W. S&., 
New York, has a cow whose milk af- 
ter standing for a time becomes 
stringy and slimy. This may be 
causei by an inflammation in the 
udder, in which_case there would be 
a swelling. Slimy milk, howevéer, is 
most often caused by unclean pails 
or pans, which furnish a proper me- 
dium for the growth. of bacteria. I 
would suggest that great care be ex- 
ercised in the’ cleanliness of lal 
vessels, and if the condition still per- 
sists it must be due to some condi- 
tion in the udder. If the latter con- 
dition is found, I would advise cut- 
ting down her grain a third and giv- 
ing in feed three times a week a 
heaping teaspoonful of saltpeter, and 
allowing plenty of green feed, 


Limestone Production In the United 
States in 1909, according to a recent 
report of the geological survey, ‘’as 
valued at $52,070,000, or about four 
aud a half million more than the pre- 
vious year. In addition, in 1908 a 
large. quantity of stone was burned 
into lime. Chief sources of limestone 
are in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, 
Indjana, New York, Missouri and 
Wisconsin, 





One of the Minor Crops which 
formerly attracted considerable at- 
tention in a few counties in the Missis- 
sippi valley is the castor bean, grown 
exclusively for the oil secured through 
pressing the beans. This crop was at 
one time a favorite in parts-of Illi- 
nois, Missouri and Kansas. The Na- 
tional lead company, the largest con- 
sumers of this crop, advise us that 
the growing of castor beans has been 
almost abandoned in the states named, 
and that in recent years castor beans 
have been grown principally in the 
western counties of Oklahoma. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


King Segis leads the world, at six 

years, in the number of high officially 

tested daughters. 

What has that to do with Star Farm? Noth- 

ing, except the sire of King Segis heads the 

Star Farm herd and we have fifty sisters 

and brothers to pine Segis by Mercedes 

Julip’s Pietertje Paul. 

Last three sold at public sale.averaged $1000 

each; we sold them for $400 each. Buy low 

and sell high rather than to buy high and 

sell low. Entire herd is tuberculin tested 

by state authority. 

Cut midsummer prices. Write today. 

Address <= 

Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G 

Cortiand, N. Y. 

















From 


HOLSTEIN- ,,7"".,. 
FRIESIAN 
BULLS sna 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. Y. 

















EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
200 —— For Sale —— 200 


&@ cows just fresh, good size and milking 50 ]bs. per day 

G@ cows due this month. 

SO Guernsey cows, large handsome cows and heavy 
pro rs. Balance of cows due this fall. A few 
service bulls, grade and pure blooded, all ages. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phone 566 F13, Cortland, N.Y. 





PROGRESSIVE LIVE STOCK METHODS 





JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Towanda, Pa. 





HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 


Selected for their individuality. 
BERKSHIRES 
Selected for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale at present 





W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 














River Meadow Farms 


for the past decade have been purchasing only 
the very best cows obtainable, regardless of 
cost, and the buyers from these farms have 
been given the opportunity to select from 


THE BEST DAIRY HERD 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Those in want of HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN 
COWS with a milking capacity of 10 to 12 
thousands pounds.in a year, will make 
money by inspecting our animals before 
purchasing elsewhere, as we have on hand 
at the present time a large number of fall 
cows. For booklet address 


McLAURY BROS., Portlandville, N. Y. 








If you are in need of anything 
good in the way of 


OLSTEINS 


male or female, 
write or visit the breeders of 
the greatest producing families known. 











LAKESIDE HERD 


HOLSTEINS 


you #00n wanta first-class, highly bred bull. 
Why not buy ata bergein, breeder going abroad? 
Two grand and highly bred bull calves, three 
months, in my hands to sell at a very low figure if 
taken at once. Sire, Lakeside King Segis Alban De 
Kol; gr. sire, King Segis, most nored sire of the 
breed. Dam of sire, De Kol 2d’s Alban De Kol, 
most wonderful cow of her age ever produced. 
Dam a gr. daughter of Lord Netherland De Kol, 
and her sire from a daughter of De Kol 2d’s Pani 
De Kol, the greatest bull of his time. Gr. dam by 
Sir Clothilde Abbekerk Burke. Highly bred, fine 
individuals, hands »»ely marked ; rare chance; write now. 
BE. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St.. Syracuse, N.Y. 














Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice young Holstein bull born 
January 10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Ormsby. 
a most promising young Sire. His full sister at 
three years made A. R. O. of over 30 Ibs. in 7 
days. Dam of calf is Kena Hartog Clothilde 
A. R. O. at two years 17.33 |bs., a young cow o 
great promise., The young bull is_a beayty, 
right in every way. Price $75.00. For full in- 
formation address 


Guentin McAdam, Prop. 
Utica, New York 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEINS 


due to freshen in March, April and May. 
These cows are. extra fine individuals, all 
young and will give from 40 to 60 Ibs. of milk 
per day when fresh. 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 























Trout Brook «¢ Holland Farms 
[ Registered Holstein Bull Calves 


tady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 








HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOGT PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
ted tive Beoklets 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
¥. L. MOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 








East River Grade Holsteins 
25 cow that ve between 11,000 and 
12,000 Ibs. of milk last year. 
Nicely marked. ore white than black. 
22 cows due in Aug., +4 and Oct., and 
are milking 40 lbs. per day now. 
These are large cows and milk the year round. 
20 cows just fresh and are milking 50 Ibs. 
perday. None over 6 years old. 
If this is the kind you want, write JOMN B. 
WEBSTER, Cortiand, N.Y. Bell phone 566-112 
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200 HOLSTENS 900 


Sn Se at both pure bred and 


ringers, 

es. Also five pure bred bulls, 
ge enough for service, out of A. R. O. 
cows with records of from 25 Ibs. to 
28 Ibs. butter in seven days. 


EK. J. TEFFT - Earlville, N. ¥. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rvsencutwTesteo 


20 P @WsS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
oasand ibs . in the last year. 


4 coum dane to freshen in Jal 
milk records of over ten thousand I 


100 COWS due to freshen in S mber and Octo- 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to ibs. per year. 


Vv. 0. ROBINSON EOMESTON, W. Y. 
The Best 


merece HOLSTEINS 


Abssinnely clean from Tuberculosis and b+ ts a 
U. 8, Bureau 


veterinarian for 
One cen not afford to take any chances A — 
sop them clean. My 


. Cw y to their herd. 
honest stock at reasonable prices. 


MILES =~ ‘Puce - Cortiand, WN. Y, 


Telephone connection. 


HOLSTEIN cate 


, sired b Five months old, sired by Pontiac Korndyke, 
ay at of ty cows with A. R. O. records of 
over 37 Ibs, butter in 7 days, out on a 13.50 ‘bs. 
(woven: @ good in ividual, more black 


than w 
E. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange Co. N. Y. 


Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. R 


Holstein- Friesian Bulls 


Grand Sons of the Great King 
and out of Richly Bred A. R. Oo 
and a Great Foundation Herd 
Registered Cows bred to Sir Hengerveld 
Segis, No. 46771. 

ISLAND HOME STOCK FARM 
North Hero, Vt. W. B. Dodds, Prop. 





and A . with 
. in the last year. 


























GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires have been 
used for many years, large in size, good mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on BR. W. & O. R. RB. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 








Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 
Getafe recarfieas oe are peife. bul from out 


Ho 
all our Balls 
months of age 


thing bred’ Fi Gant and the alae ene iy 1 
eigenen Linckiaen Center, N. Y. 


consisting ef @ 


and 8 registered cows. Fresh 
and Fa)! cows. grade calves, two 2- year-old regi 











Our whole 
DAIRY 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


ERSEY CATTLE FOR SALE 


or less. Thoroughbreds 
Write me your wants. Can ty 
LEONARD SMITH, Bloomvilie, ux 


BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 








15 HEIFERS 15 


be gy ey well grown, 1 to 2 years old. 

A. R, O. backing. Pick as many as you +, a, . 
each. Don't wait to write, but come and sce 

will go quick. 

IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, Cortland, N. Y. 
3. A. Leach, Prop. 


Buy When Young and let Grow Into Money 
BULL CALF 
and ture dain ave Senn Aaa UnLaea 








Can you expect good calves from scrub bulis? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. If you can’t buy a mature animal, 
buy a calif; he will soon mature gnd — 
into money. @ We can supply you from 
the best Am >rican and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEM, Manager, © Groton, Connecticut 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull born ay -_ — 
Cornucopia Johanna ARO Sire Angee 


Dam Granddaughter of Paul ® DeKol. Price low. 
W. W. BROWN & SONS, West Wintel, 5. ¥. 





King of Pentine’s born Feb. 11, 1911, dam 2344ib. 
cow, light colored and $135.00. 
Jelips Paul,” enly 9200.00 each, if token 

goon. UNAHANNA STOCK FARMS, M. ©. Johaston, Prop.. Sidney, N. ¥. 











Registered Ayrshire Cattle 
Berkshire Swine, Shropshire Sheep 


and High-grade Poultry 
HEALTH AND CONDITION GUARANTEED. 


Quoquetaug Farms, Oid Mystic, Coun. 
Hill I ator Farm Ayrshires 


ion and 
snd buttor Nelfers, oan stock for sale. Herd 














LA. REYMANN. WHEELING, W. VA, 


GUERNSEYS 


Havin ‘just sold large dairy farm, owner 
has 1 te } ands e Guernse 
Cheap to > eulek buyer. 





ys. 
me to Syracuse 
and see them. 
ADDRESS 
x. G. HAXTUH, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 








WOODCREST FARM 


Offers for sale two grand sons of 
Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 


These calves are now three months old, well 
grown and nicely . Their dams are 
giving over 60 pounds of milk per day as 
junior two-year-olds. 


FAIRVIEW 














from 26-peund dame; 2 reg! Guernsey s. is 4 
chance te get good — REAGAN BEOG.. Tally, 5 


-& CSSS 4. B. O. BUES. CAEP 
Sire Palnd: 





re 
be | 
*@ 


it 
gave last year over T1008 ibs. — 
dividual cows in ~ herd. This 
and extr Pr 


BRADLEY FULLER - 


FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
worki’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, is in service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


& HN. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 











SWINE BREEDERS 
















WHAT? BOAR PIGS for SALE 


sired by a grandson BERRYTON DUKE, also ogee. 
son of CHARMER'S DUKE 23d, AT KESOTIN FARM? 
Yrs: and from such dams as PREMIER LANDA 


P. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, ©. Y. 

















C. @. FISHER & CO., cortinsvite, ome. 
Silver Strain 0.1. C. Swine E5'°S.ock*fuarancoed, 


JESSE CARRIER, FULTON, N. ¥. 








BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 
We have, some 8 40 0 months old, some of 


them bred. wopene ane punaing on a pasteee Be 
at the home farm and are ore = the best 
and out of i e ttecan 
inspection invited. Visitors 





H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. ¥. 


Young Berkshires 


both male and female, not related. Eight 
to twelve weeks old. Best breeding. 
Registered and transferred. Price eight 
and ten dollars. 

W. H. DICKENSON, Whitney's Point, New York 














[15] 59 


LAND-OCHINAS. 


we Prizes won by this famous herd 
Stock of all for sale. Satisfaction guaranteed of 
money retui &. F. JENNINGS, Wihiemepert, oa 





80: 
te sell ; circular free. Ca. 





POLAW D-QHIN AS, i 
and si sale. 


Poland-Chinas iis, [23.5.3 = 
Price $35. Fall pugs either sex. 
kL. C. McLaughlin, 








DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





MAPLEWURST ecto Sots cance, ot too chatoee 
BUROC- JERSEYS Frite or call and see. 


LAndsecy, Obte 





A. E. Waggener & Sen, 
9 weeks old. Pairs 


RCE RS eae es ise 


GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD o; DUROC- 
JERSEYS wiliara Wairacs, bee Pum, 8. 


grout, 


and Price 
Kingston, Ohle 








right. 0D. HM. DREISBACH, 





MULE-FOOT SWINE 





omoe — of MULE-FOOTED HOGS 
ages for sale, sired a be Ave bis big 


uF bo = 
san af sow! equal o of any 








althy treed. 
Son = Williamsport, Ohio. 





HAMPSHIRE SWINE 





Prise Winners. oan pee 
ell ages io elther sex, aut 


SYLVESTER ESSIG R. R. Nod TIPTON. IND. 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


2 to 4 years old. A few Stallion Colts, 1 te 2 
years old, sired bi “Dragon,” Cham ion Per- 
cheron Stallion. Also some high gr Mares. 
All extra choice animals. Terms and prices 
very reasonable. 

BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
John Buckler, Supt. 


Percheron Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
sLwooD AKIN, AUBURN, WN. Y. 
SHETLAKD 4 AND LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, MARES 


CELTS. Collie Pups and Bitches Bed, 
Printed list 4 FF, Stewart, Espyvilic, Pa. 














SHEEP BREEDERS 


SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Ewes from noted English and American Flocks 
ais ea Imported But Rams. Grand indivi‘u. 


8 and about one hundred bred 
het im rams, forsale. pection inv ited 
Urwoo ARBMB, K.D. 4, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

Ram lambs and 


SHROPSEIRES 2 preceding Rewes 


tered uality Best. Prices Right. 
CHAS. RYDER & SON. Barnerville, N. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 
oundation stock 


o-— Bypedi ding F) America. F 
nowee ie 


Bex 10, 
POULTRY BREEDERS 


























GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Maribere, Mass. 
The home of the 


Oxford Lad Family 


In America. The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad's Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
for Oxford Lad blood should cor- 
respond with us. 
P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 














dam is 
a Bb. of rveld De Kol, dam of 
calf an A o. the King of the 
Veemans. 


WwW. A. CARR . TULLY, N. Y. 


KALORAMA FARM 








BERKSHIRES Sitve faves he tae 
QE BERKSH\RES ss 
Lage “so, FOMANSSORG, &. T 
FARROWED BERKSHIRE PIGS Say; “Shc"sr 











Maple Lawn Stock Farm 





en days ayy AJ =e c 
years. few 

of Belle Korndyke out of 

from at 











Herd headed by such noted ae 
Erparion K, No, 51131; Missourian'’s Best, No. 56431; 
Chief Wonder, Nd. 53883. Bred apes and gilts, Am 
booking orders for ie in pairs; pot akin. 
Papers furnished. rie for [ ces. 
J. M. Pemberton, Prep., Fayette, Mo. 














ge i tO ee ne oe — emt 


Ss. C. aap be LEGHORNS 


Cockerels, $1.50; old hens, $2 00. 
chicka, 8e each. If more than four 
chicks are 
dead to each 
1 you buy, 
when reac hing 





make good i 
loss. Catelo 

about chick feeds 1g and discaces free 
(, BM. LAUVER, Box 48, Riehficid, Pa, 


Movers, S\VaLE, OOM WHITE jERHORNS 
ducks. GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N.Y. 














AUOTIONEERS 
At the World’s 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING gins: 2025 


t. Catalogue and complete information on. 

rite for t a 
JONES NAT'L % L OF AUCTION BERING, 2856 WASH. 
INGTON BLYB., Garson TLL. Summer term opens July 32. 





IMPORTER 





importer of all kinds of farm stock 


F.$ 


from Great Britain and the Conti- 
jon due May, il. Informa- 
Son ¢ ly given. Address Ithaca, N. ¥. 


————— St — -—~ 











IX-.--Mabel Reed 


E DELVED into the slid- 
ing coal and flung it into 
the furnace with careless 
energy. For the first time 
in his life he was face to 
face with the problem ‘of 
his own value. He went back 
over his life, searching out its 
motives and its results. The sweat 
poured from his grimy forehead 
into his eyes and still he thought 
and puzzled. He tried to remem- 
ber what the estimates of women 
had been. He had fallen in lov? sev- 
eral times, in a negligent way. He 
had had many chances to marry—a 
man so rich could always marry well. 
But he recalled nothing that would 
lead ‘him to judge that they had reck- 
oned him anything apart from his 
wealth. And here was this young 
woman, wholesome and_ beautiful. 
How did she judge him? Circum- 
stances had fallen in such a fashion 
that she had nothing to estimate him 
by but his mere worth as a man, She 
knew nothing of ‘his money, of his so- 
cial position, of his life. Her judgment 
would be fair and unbiased. If she 
thought him worth while, if she ap- 
proved of him, he could know that 
he had within him genuine value. 
He drove the heavy ;slice *-r i .o the 
glowing coal and the flame _ illumi- 
nated his face. It bore an expression 
of resolution and grim tenacity. Bull 
Dog Bartlett was bent on finding out 
out—after many vears—his own value 
as a man. 

At noon the fireman came sleepily 
down and he was free to go on deck 
for a while. As he emerged from the 
heated hold and breathed the fresh, 
blowy air, as he saw the huge raft 
far astern plowing up the gray 
water and knew that his own arms 
had won it thus far, he smiled. He 
washed himself as best he could and 
put on his coat Reed waved his 
hand at him from the pilot house 
and he went up. “How are you get- 
ting along?” the captain demanded. 

“All right,”’ Bartlett answered, 
“What did vou tell your sister about 
me?’ 

Reed scanned the two and looked 
into the compass. “I’m afraid I told 
her a lie,’ he said hesitatingly. ‘To 
tell vou the honest truth, 1 didn’t 
have the nerve to tell her how I got 
that money. So I just let her under- 
stand that vou were hard up, and 
went in on this with me because you 
needed the money. She thinks you 
need money badly and are ready for 
anything, trying to get on your feet 
again.” 

Bartlett nodded. “Don’t tell her 
anything else,” he said curtly. 

“IT don’t know what she will say 
when she finds it out,’ Reed re- 
marked slowly. “Mabel is a funny 
girl. Likely she wouldn’t understand, 
And she wouldn’t have any use for 
either of us.” 

“Don’t tell her,” Bartlett repeated, 
and departed for the saloon. 

He saw as soon as he entered that 
the woman he sought was asleep in 








Synopsis of Previous Chapters—Richard Bartlett, a 
young capitalist. is unable to sleep. He meets a man 
named Reed, who offers to cure him of insomnia in 
five days. for $10,000 Bartlett must ask no ques- 
tiens, but deposit the money to Reed's credit the 
next morning. Reed orders Bartlett to go aboard the 
Walrus, but will tell him no particulars. Once on 
the boat, Bartlett fears they are trying to kidnap him. 
Reed tells Bartlett that a log raft worth $50,000 has 
been lost, and that he is trying to secure -it He 
orders Bartlett to watch out for it. They finally 
come in sight of the raft, and Bartlett Is ordered 
to watch it Bartlett finds that he is rapidly falling 
in love th feedi's sister, 


AN ADVENTURE 
_IN INSOMNIA 


By John Fleming Wilson 


thing. I’m going to start all over repeat what the fireman had said 








again.” when he dropped into the saloon for 
She still frowned at him. “Don’t his dinner. “That man Bartlett is 
ou think she cares?” going to come up on deck and-sing a 
“Not a bit. I haven't seen her for psalm and jump overboard,” he said 
year. She never did care much for gloomily. “I've seen that sort before.” 

me,” he went on boldly in falsehood. Mabel teed ~=s sniffed “He’s just 
And she was quite right.”’ cheerful,” she said, and went to brew 
‘Do you love her?” came the a fresh pot of tea and go down into 

question the stokehold -with it. 
He looked his questioner straight . 

in the eye. “No,” he said sharply. X— Romance 

, “She’s lucky, then,” was the _re- Bartlett greeted her with apparent 
one corner. Her white face showed = sponse. surprise, but accepted the te: ate 
her exhaustion and he sat down He finished his meal and then rose, she tem Pt a ek eee 

- - Pe - lg ~e fully. This coal dust gets into a 
quietly at the table where ‘he could [ must get to work again,” he said a - 7 . : 
see her. He helped himself to bread cheerfully “We ought to be in San man’s throat and dries it up,” he ce 
and tea and ate ravenously,now ahd Francisco by tomorrow night.” plained, “Sit down on a sack of 
then glancing over at the sleeping She loqked at his white face, still coal.” 
girl.. He was nearly through wl streaked with coal dust and her She obeyed, wishing to watch him 
She woke and opened her eyes, with- mouth softened. “I think you're @ moment and see whether the sus- 
out stirring. Slowly he saw her mind pretty brave,” she told him. “You  Picions of the engineer were correct. 
come back to the present She sat haven't slept in ever so long and— ‘She knew that men sometimes went 
up, flushing gently. “TI came down and you're cheerful.” crazy from hard work, and she knew 
from the bridge .and made your tea He stared down at her. A boyish that Bartlett had not slept for many 
and then I was so sleepy I just chuckle astonished her. “I’m having Rights. 
couldn’t keep my eyes open,” she ex- the time of my life,” he proclaimed. When-he had drunk his tea he set 
plained. Then ‘he strode over until he could to work again, looking over ‘at her 

He nodded. “You must be tired.” look straight down into her upturned Once in @ while with a pleasant and 

She shook her head. “You boys!” face. “How much do you think I’m masterful glance. “I’m going to go 
she breathed softly. “IT don’t see worth?” he demanded, into partnership with your brother,” 
how you stand it!” She shook her head. “I don’t know. he announced after a while. 

‘Well, suppose we've got to,” he But I think you must be worth— She shook her head. ‘Brother al- 
answered. ‘“‘We need the money, you lots!” ways said that he wouldn’t have a 
know!” He departed lightly and amazed _ partner.” 

“But you want it for others,” she the fireman by singing as he picked “He can’t help himself now,” was 
protested. “You don’t want it for up the shovel and trimmed the lan- the answer. ‘When I get this money 
yourselves!” tern. ““You’re sort of gay,” said that I am going to give it to him and in- 

“Yes, your brother is anxious to worthy, wiping the perspiration from sist that he take me in. With fifty 
get married and I~” his face. “Who are you, anyway? thousand dollars we ought to make 

“You want your wife, too,” she Don’t you ever sleep?” things hum.” 
finished. “Never,” said Bartlett convincingly. “Do you know anything about 

He shook his head. “I’ve given her “I haven’t slept for three days. Be-. steamboating?’” she inquired 
up,”’ he said quietly. fore that I never was awake. Now “Little enough,” he replied, stoop- 

She stared at him and then I'm going to stay awake till I die.” ing to look ‘into a furnace. ‘‘But then, 
frowned. “Why?” “That fellow is crazy,” the fireman I can learn.” 

“She’s out of my class,’ he re- announced to the engineer a few “It’s hard business,” she returned. 
sponded indifferently. “When I get minutes later, as they made up their “You wouldn't like it.” 
thiS money, I'm going to play the reckoning of the day’s run He stopped, shovel in hand, and 
man with it. Suppose [I did marry? “Everybody is crazy,” said the en- stared at her. “How do you know 
Suppose she would have me? What gineer sagely. that?” 
then? I've got to be doing some- But he thought. it worth while to “Because,” she stammered, under 






































































































He Ate Ravenously; Now and Then Glancing at the Sleeping Girl 
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his keen eyes, “you're not used to it.” 


“Don’t I do pretty well at this?” 

“But you're too good for it!” she 
burst out. “It would kill you!” 

He dropped his shovel and sat 
down beside her, with evident re- 
spect. “I wish you'd tell me what 
makes you think that,” he demanded 
quietly. 

“Who are you she parried, 

“I’m a poor wretch without any- 
thing to do but shovel coal,” he r 
turned. 

“TI know you're poor,” she said hot- 
ly. “But who are you”? 

“I @idn’t |! man was any- 
thing unless h« is rich,” he mur- 
mured. 

She rose to 1 t and looked 
down at hii wit soft, gentle eyes, 
“I wish you'd do mething for me,” 
she said. 

He rose and faced her. “Anything 
in the worid.” 

“When you get the money from 
the raft be a mar You're too good 
to be knocking around like this, Wh) 
don’t you play the man’?” 

“T never knew how” he said hon- 
estly. And I'll do it.” 

She eld out her hand. It’s a 
promise, then? I: giad She left 
quickly. 

Bartlett labors n, unconscious of 
fatigue unt the fireman relieved 
him at six. o'clock. When he came on 
deck |} suddet realized that he 
was ov rpowe weariness, His 
mind wis at rest ‘ the tirst time in 
months And as he knew that his 
perple e \were an end and his 
purpos 2 rand ad t he craved 
lec» irtv as he was, he shambled 
into t) ittle sal and fell into 
a scat “I'm dead tired,” he mur- 
mured » Miss Recd 

“Hot te help,” she said 
briskly. theug he iw lines of utter 
weariness under her eyes 

H lrank th calding lUquid and 
braced himself up by pure will power. 
Reed entered staggering like a 
drunken mat “We'll make it by 
midnight,” he said. *“She’s pretty 
nearly got away from me twice this 
afternoon, and when it’s dark I can't 
steer and watch, too. Are you good 
for it, Bartlett?’ 

“Good for anytl g.”" was the an- 
swer, “if Miss Reed will give me 
more tea.’ 

‘All right Grant will go n 
and fire awhile t the fireman. We 
nee«l more steam, and one man can’t 
keep it up I'm geing to rush along 
now.” He staggered back to the 
wheel. When he had gone, Bartlett 
glanced over at the girl. “He’s about 
tired out,’ he said. 

“You’re pretty) well fagzed out 
vourself,” she replied. “Do you think 
\ boys can make it? I wish I.were 
strong enough to steer ut the tug 
is so big, and the raft makes it very 
hard, I tried it but I couldn't do it.” 

“Of course ve'll mak it,” he re- 
ported. “And when we get in, then 
ll sleep.” 

She glanced over him and he 
felt his eyes closing By a vast ef- 
fort he opened them again and rose 
to his feet. As he stood there, sway- 
ing to the roll of the tug, ~udden 
great desire for her sympathy and 
approval came over him. "m doing 
this for you.” he said slowly. “I 
started out for myself Nov I'm do- 
ing it for vou.” He turned and left 
the saloon 

When the night fell and the stars 
shone in the sky, he set himself to 
the hardest task of is life. Try as 
he would, his eves seemed to lose 
sight of the raft He would cling to 
the rail of the bridge and painfully 
bring them te a focus on the dark 
balk istern, distinguish its sluggish 
movement, catch the first sign of its 
sagging off the course, and call down 
to Reed. Now that two men were 
firing under the boilers. the WelIrus 
was making better speed. The tramp 
ff the engines shook the hull. Un- 
ler the bows the waves piled up and 
spread out in rustling fans of foam. 
But he was sleep) All his body 
longed and thirsted for rest and 
peace. But he drove back the rising 
tide of drowsiness and bent his en- 
rgies on his work 

Lights shone along the coast and 
ow and then a steamer gleamed 
long the horizon He heard Reed 
srowting that they ought to 
have lights on the raft. “I've got 
the lights on the tug to show we've 
so tow,” he said, “but I'm afraid 
some vessel may run it down, any- 
wa) Then we lose our work.” 

“Go ahead with the tug,” Bartlett 
Said savagely) “What do we want 
lights for? lLet’s drive her in.” 

All right.”’ Reed said obediently, 
and said no more. 

Fy slow degrees they crept down 
the sast until Reed discerned the 


lights that mark the entrance of San 
Francisco bay. He called down to 
the engine room and the engineer 
gave the engines more steam, reck-° 
less of the fast vanishing coal. And 
Bartlett was conscious of somebody 
watching him from the corner of the 
bridge. Now and then when he 
thought he must certainly fall asleep, 
this somebody. moved slightly and he 
woke up. Gradually curiosity pos- 
sessed him to know who it was. Hé« 
picked up a lantern, lit it in the shel- 
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4444 Embroidered Belt 
webbing. The design is to be finished 


with coronation or soutache braid in 
either white, blue or brown, as de- 
sired We can supply this belt, with 
braid to finish, for only 15 cents. 
Comfortabie and Stylish 

Hot weather demands cool neck- 
year that can be worn in comfort and 
yet look dressy. Our illustration 
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Collar and 
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the latest designs in 
with a jabot to match 
The work on both the collar and the 
jabot is very simple and may be 
quickly worked and easily laundered. 
The jabot is of the long fold over- 
pattern, so much in vogue just now. 
White or colored mercerized cotton 
is used for working both the edge and 
the design. The design itself is_to be 
worked solid in satin stitch, after pad- 
ding it well The very best white 
linen is used for both the collar and 
the jabot. gWe can suppl, the collar 
and jabot, No 1159+, with cotton to 
work, for 45 cents. The jabot alone 
20 cents, or collar alone 2 cents 
Owl Pillow Cover 
cute little 
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crowd,” is tinted in colors 
on tan art cloth, and needs only out- 
lining to finish the pillow cover. We 
supply the top and back, with floss to 
outline in colors, for only 830 cents 
postpaid; top and back without floss 
25 cents 
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An article of 
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the 
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water. The design which we picture is 
very neat and attrac ve. It is stamped 
on fine lonsda’* cam bric We offer 
it, hemmed, the 18x27-inch size, with 
¢ 
7 
ae 
iy 
i : e. 
{.-— 
No 823+ Splasher 
fast color, turkey red cotton for work- 
ing, for only 20 cents 
Hiow to Order 
Order by number of Our Fancy- 
work Pattern Department, this office. 
_ - 
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or both. 


Some people make an 
entire breakfast out of this 
combination. 

Try it! 


*“*The Memory Lingers ”’ 
Sold by Grocers. 


Postum Cereal Company. Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A 
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Rootbeer. 





Made from roots, berries 
and flowers and all that’s 
good and pure. Sold 
everywhere, or mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
CHARLES E. HIRES 
COMPANY. 


$22 N. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 
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= ell oc Impure anything 
St (uaranteed effective. Of 
~ , 
Se, 2 - «!! dealers or sent pre 
« : poid for 2) cents 


MAROLD SOMERS, 
150 DeKalb Ave., 
Brooklya, 4, ¥. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 


open the way to good Government 
positions. I can coach you by mail 
at small cost. Full particulars freo 
to any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write for Booklet P-935 


Earl Hopkins, Washiagton, D. C. 














New Book 


Weeds of the 
Farm and Garden 


By L. H. Pammel, B. Agr., M. S., Ph. D. 


Professor of Botany, lowa State College, 
and Botanist, lowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station 


HE loss caused by weeds amounts 

annually to hundreds of millions 

of dollars. The weed question, 
therefore, is both important and vital 
to every tiller of the soil. Until the 
appearance of this booklet, there has 
been available no modern, up-to-date, 
authoritative work on the subject. In 
bringing together the latest 
knowledge about weed 
eradication, Professor Pam- 
mel has performed a task 
that will be useful for all 
time to come. It is pecu- 
liarly fitting that this book 
come from this author. He 
is the master weed man of 
the country ; and his book 
is the result of study, in 
vestigation and observation 
for nearly a lifetime. 


The important weed 
posure are discussed 

rom a broad viewpoint. 
The text matter has been 
arranged in pedagogical |, 
order, making the book use- 
ful for both high school and 


Just Issued 











colleges. It is a book for 
every one who teaches 
flowers and practical botany, espe- 
cially weed subjects. hen, too, 
there are the practical suggestions 
for the treatment of weeds. In this 


respect alone the book is worth while. 
Moreover, it is a book for the practical 
man. If a weed trouble is present, 
turn to this book and get the sugges 
tion for its correction. In a hundred 
ways the farmer, landowner, gardener 
and park superintendent will find the 
book helpful and authoritative. 


Profusely Illustrated, 5 by 7 inches, 
300 pages, Cloth, Net $1.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fearth Avenue, New York City | 


BOOKKEEPING FOR FARMERS 


By T. CLARK ATKESON. To is added 











which 


The Stockbridge System of Accounts. The meth- 
ods outlined in this pamphiet are so simple that 
any person having a fair knowledge of arithmetic 
can keep the farm records so that he will know 
what each product has cost bim. and which crop 
and line of ennai is paying the best. 5x7 inches, 
SEE Undiidbecesevsendeskaduecesbonsssssebesbananttesal 0.5 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 
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Patty, Polly and Paul 


EMMA CC. DOWD 


E'S a nice looking boy,” said 
“All but his red hair,” added 
Polly, laughingly heartily. 

“Oh, I think his hair is just beau- 
tiful!’” cried Patty. “Tt isn’t like 
some people’s red hair—it’s a pret- 
tier color.” 

“Yes-es,”’ agreed Polly, slowly. 
“It would never do not to think as 
Patty did, especially about so impor- 
tant a thing as “that postoffice boy,s” 
hair. 

The two girls watched him as he 
followed the group of hotel boarders 
into Captain Lee's boat, for Patty's 
father was about to take the party 
out sailing. -atty and Polly were a 
long distance up the sands; but their 
eyes were keen enough to distinguish 
the tall, athletic lad, with whom they 
had a bowing acquaintance. 

This boy, with the close-cropped, 
eurly locks of rich auburn, the danc- 
ing eyes as blue as the sea, and the 
white teeth that were always on 
show, had won both their hearts by 
his astonishing remembrance of a 
trifling courtesy. Leaving the post- 
office ahead of them one morning he 
dropped from his handful of mail 
two letters, and strode along uncon- 
scious of his loss. The wind fluttered 
one of the thin envelopes’ within 
reach of Polly’s hand, Patty sprang 





Patty Sat Thinking About It 


for the other, and the two little girls 
ran quickly forward, and _ presented 
them at the same instant The lad’s 
hearty thanks and _ 0brilliant smile 
were enough to talk about the rest of 
the day; but when, on the following 
vhorning, he passed them, with a 
party of picnickers, and sent down 
from the top of the tally-ho coach a 
cordial “Hello!” together with a lift 
of his cap and a merry smile, they 
almost forgot that they were going 
berrying, in the jubilance of the occa- 
sion. They had passed him many 
times since then, and “the postotlce 
hoy” never failed to give’. t em a 
bright greeting. 

When Patty's father returned from 
the sail, she ran down to meet him, 
and they came up over the rocks 
hand in hand. 

“You took our boy out this morn- 
ing.’’ chirped Patty. 

“I did,” agreed the captain, “and 
he’s as nice lookin’ and polite as they 
make ‘’em.” 

“Did vou find out what his name 
is?” queried Patty, eagerly. 

Her father chuckled. “It's mighty 
queer about that name, but I certain 
heard straight, for they said it over 
two or three’ times—it’s Redhair, 
Pau) Redhair!” 

“Why, Father Lee!” 

“I'm tellin’ ye the truth, and it's 
funny, seein’ his hair is red.” 

“My!” breathed Patty. “Seems 
like makin’ fun of him!” 

Patty sat thinking about it a long 


something happened, 


“And he’s coming this way!’ 


dropping upon a 


time I thought I'd come over 


had known that, 


“Oh, it’s both of 


father yesterday.” 


“there’s that fire 


had been kindled, 


higher up on the shore 


behind the rocks, 


embarrassment 
laughable story. 


hearty shakes, he left in each a bright 


CHILDREN 


> 
wonderful story. “It’s like a five- 
cent piece, only it’s yelow—” 

“Why, child,” interrupted Mrs Lee, 
almost as excited as Patty herself, 
“it is a five-dollar gold piece!” 

There were no Christmas shops on 
the isolated shore where Patty and 
Polly lived, and the beautiful festi- 
val was to them little more than a 
name; but on the eve of the blessed 
day Captain Mather brought a box 
from town, addressed to Misses Patty 
Lee and Polly King, and it contained 
enough joy to fill two little cottages 
for a whole year to come. There 
were a dozen books, two beautiful 
dolls, two pretty writing desks, two 
dainty work baskets, and more candy 
and fruit than two little girls could 
eat in a week—even though they 
shared it with their friends. There 
Was aliso-a card on which was writ- 
ten: 

“In happy remembrance of a 
double birthday and a clam lunch- 
eon.” It was signed, “Paul.” 

And Patty and Polly. did not even 
guess the funny mistake they had all 
made in his name, for gentlemen 
are ever considerate of others—and 
Paul Redaire was a gentleman, and 
never told. 


My First Experience On a Farm 


STANLEY KAINS, AGE 13 





I was to spend my vacation on @ 
farm with some of my § father’s 
friends, who lived abeut 150 miles 
from my home in the city. When I 
left the train at the depot at 9.15 
p m, I was disappointed lLecause the 
wagon that was to meet me had not 
yet arrived. But it soon came and 
we quickly drove the mile and a half 
to the house where I had supper and 
then I went directly to bed. 

The next morning I had -my best 
clothes on and could not do half what 
I could if I had had my «ld clothes. 
Anyway, I went out to the barn to 
hunt for chicken’s eggs. I discovered 
quite a few, but did not touch them. 
Then I went to feed the pigs. The 
pig’s name was Samuel. After I had 
finished feeding him 1 went te feed 
the chickens.~ One old hen thought 
I hurt it’s young one, and flew.at me, 
but I ran away quick enough to es- 
cape something I would not like. 

The next day I got my trunk, put 
on my old clothes, and got ready for 
business. The first thing in the way 
was to feed the pig, the next to feed 
the chickens. Then I came into the 
house, ready for more work. ‘I made 
two chicken coops for the small 
chickens so the big ones could not 
get at them while they were eating. 
I came in again ready for work, and 
I got it, too. The work I now had to 
do was.churn the cream into butter. 
Now if you have ever churned, you 
must know what it is. After I got 
through churning I did not feel like 
doing any more work that day. The 
minute I think about churning I am 
so tired that I cannot do any work. 

When I go out to the barn I like to 
feed the horses. Their names are 
Jenny, Don and Duke, and a young 
co’’ whese name is Dick. When I 
go to milk the cows little Dick wants 
me to pet him. We have about 250 
pure White Leghorn chickens, We 
have ehurning twice a week and 
when I think that churning is com- 
ing I am so tired that I can’t: write 
any more. 





Another Tree Puzzle 


In each sentence the name of a 
tree is concealed. The first one is in 
the letters in italics—linden. How 
many can find the rest? The other 
answers will be printed in a later 
issue. 

1. We travel in dense woods. 

2. I saw a pair on Woodland park. 
3. Did you note the bony horse in 
the parade? 

!. A thick haze lurks ever the 
woods. 

5. Was the rice dark or light col- 
ored? 

6. Did the cap please the boy? 

7. A large ape arrived at the 
menagerie. 

8S You should take a nap each 
day. 

9. Was that_a chick or your hen 
that Rover chased? 

10. I will buy them a hog any day 
they want it. 

11. They keep lumber of all kinds. 

The names of the trees in the i-sue 
of July 8S were: 1, pine; 2, ash; 3, 
aspen; 4, oak; 5, elm; 6, su~™ach; 
7, beech; 8, maple; 9, poplar; 10, fir. 








The Morning Call 


Ma comes and calls at early dawz, 


An’ I say: “Yessum. 


She calls again and I just yawn 


An’ answer: “Yessum.” 


I love to lie just half awake 
An’ smell the buckwheat battercake, 


An’ answer: “Yessum.” 


Again She comes and gives her call, 


An’ 1 say: “Yessum. 


Each mornin’ it is that there way: 


I just say: “Yessum. 


I don’t git up ner stir at all, 


I just say: “Yessum.” 


And then she hollers: “Willum, you 
Have got your mornin’ chores to, do, 
You'll have to hustle to git through.” 


An’ I say: “Yessum.” 


She calls an’ calls an’ I just say: 


“I'm comin’, yessum: 


Then dad comes an’ he hollers: 


“Bill!” 


An’ then I stop my lyin’ still 
An’ go to dressin’ with a will, 


An’ holler: “Comin’!” 
— [Chicago News, 





Letters About Pets 


Dear Pet Editor: I live on a farm 


with my papa and mamma. There 
are 160 acres on our farm. We have 
nine horses and five cows, and have 
a very large bunch of hogs. Mamma 
has 300 little chicks. We have three 
pets. It was a nice picture in the 
paper about the Pets. I have a pet 
cat. It came here one night. Her 
name is Tripsy. I have a pet colt. 
One day after a rain I went to play 
with it, so it ran out in the mud, 
We did not know what it would do, 
but it got out in the mud and kicked 
mud at us. We taught it to stand on 
a tub and to eat sugar out of our 
hands. I have a pet calf that we 
taught to let us ride. It is a very 
nice pet. Its name is Pet.—[Marie 
Jasper. 


Likes to Hunt Eggs 
Dear Editor: I am a little girl 


nine years old and live on a farm. 
I have lots of fun with my pets. My 
little sister and I have three littie 
kittens and a ground squirrel. We 
feed it corn and wheat. I love to 
read the other letters the little girls 
and boys write. I go to school and I 
am in the fourth grade. I like to 
play with chickens and ducks. I love 
to get up early in the morning and 
go and hunt ducks’ and geese eggs.— 
[Velma Lane, 


A Trick Dog 
Dear Pet Editor: I am going to 


tell you about my pet dog. He is 
very smart. My brother had him 
when he was a puppy and I took a 
liking to him and gave my brother my 
rifle for the dog. That was almost a 
year ago, and in that time I have 
taught him to stand up on his hind 
legs, walk on his hind legs, speak; 
play dead, jump over my back, arm, 
a stick, and through my arms held 
in a circle. He can also sit up, close 
the door, and will even go in the 
water to get sticks and game. Is 
there anything that the other boys 
and girls can think of that I could 
teach him? The next thing I am go- 
ing to do is to train him to a har- 
ness and wagon.—[Dog Trainer. 














Comrades 


Six-years-old Ray MacDonald has 


just finished feeding his lamb. Have 
any of the other boys and girls a 
pet lambs. Tell us about it. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
Clothes Moths 


F. L. WASHBURN 


iq! - 
°° 
and } Woolens and furs may be kept from 
P. : injury during the summer months by 


inclosing them in air-tight recepta- 
cles, preferably in a _ perfectiy tight 
chest made for the purpose, and plac- 
ing in a shallow dish on the top of 
the goods some bisulphide of carbon, 


aL - 
at intervals of three weeks, two or ae n 
Ice Cream for the Farm . Wholesome and palatable. Once the three times during the summer. The Woke e 
odor of a cedar chest, and of moth > 


[19] 63 











Serpentine Crépe 


A DESIGN FOR 
EVERY OCCASION! 


If you want to know the su- 
me luxury of correct dress 
¢ Spring and Summer wear, 

ask your dealer to show you 
the latest 









































x housewife finds that good ice cream 
J. M. FULLER can be made without the preliminary pals, may be repulsive to the insects 
bother that some deem necessary, the yt goes not kill. 


The first essential i aking = of wels , on andl atate 
Phe first ential in making good use of gelatin and eggs and starch It is usually unsafe to allow woolens 








ce -cream s clean, sweet cream. will be discontinued. or furs to remain undisturbed a long 
Cream that shows the least sign of . time in an ordinary trunk, since, as 
sourness, or that has absorbed odors " a rule, such trunks are not moth hay en into event and 
from vegetables or from the stable The Sunset Train proof. In my own home I use a gal meter, temilan "colin 
3 - . p . > * an . ’ . . —— 
should never be used It is desirable M. GIBSON vanized iron chest 2 feet square at kimonos, shirtwaists, and 
to keep the cream as long as possible aN the ends, and 5% feet long. SIX ouths’ and misses’ dresses 
. ifs, = : . ~ hooks on the cover serve to hold it ch, stylish—quite the 
after skimming, as the older it is the , 7 ab : — : ‘ I 
The first train starts at six p m tight to the chest. A chest of this pro} ver thing. 
better, providing it does not get stale For the land where the poppy grows, size takes four tablespoonfuls of bi a ign for every taste 
or sour. It should always be kept as The mother dear is the engineer. " Bites alk ‘ ion tic ad a ll the latest artistic p neering 
' aly K p And the passenger laughs and crows. sulphide at an application, and should = tions, and in black, white, 
coo! as possible if ice can be had not be opened for three or four days | gray and the delicate shades 
so much the better, but cream placed Ths is the mother’s arms, after the liquid is placed therein. No that appeal 6o strongly to 
in the coolest water available will Tl is a low, sweet strain; light should be brought near bisul- } eayres of eee tae. rae sree is pepeagont - 
: Tlie " t ger s ‘ o j > ¢ carb as _ ous " v the colors fast. Saves laundry bills, as ut Ss not 
usually keep the desired length of rh P bese r wink and neds and — B carbon, = oo gus coming pb eee A. . c 
i ‘ ‘ ® < ic “ . ‘ rom re sume IS explosive —— 
time Cream that is’24 hours old is And goes to sleep in the train The highest quality and longest wear 
better for making ice ream than if an guaranteed by this Pacific Mills trade mark 
fresh! skimmed Thy res os At eight p m the next train starts on every piece. Look for it and refuse 
“ hly kim “ Th . am may, For the Poppy-land afar: Our Spice Box imitations. 

e , > skimm«e i th eve y . mame deny. 4 ‘ ‘ 
1owever, be <immed in e evening, rhe summons clear falls on the ear— i If your dealer doesn’t carry the genuine trade 
kept cool overnight, and used the All aboard for the sleeping car! Salvati Lassi ’ . : marked Sepeuiae Crépe, write us for free samples 
next forenoon _ on Lassie (whose laddie is and list of dealers who will supply you 

tut what is the fare to Poppy-landy on top of the bus)—You’'ll get my 


The recipes that will be given call I hope it is t dear.” fare 
for a 25% cream It is not “necessary The have is R Bsns or and a kiss, —_ aheve, J : , PACIFIC MILLS - BOSTON, MASS. 


Conductor—Sorry, miss, but I can't 








that just this richness of cream be And ‘tis paid to the engineer. wait till [ get there?—[Everybody’s | ~ 
used Some may prefer an ice cream §0 I asked of Him who children took Weekly. {0 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
made from cream testing say 20%. On His knee in kindness great: ship on a without cont 
Those having separators usually know Take charge, I pray, of the train each Practice 3 freight e 7 DON 

| t whi the separated cre: rill day P ae " PAY A Ur youre woh wand 
bout what the separated cream Fn That leaves between six and eight. Positive Wife—John, why do you £¥, A, 10 da 
test If the cream tests- about 35%, talk in your sleep? Have you any DO WOT BUY a bicycle or a patr 

; : “Kee rf . °ar > cen cere’... : 4 ¢ . ’ A tire: 
two pints of skim milk added to six “Keep eer ieee the passengers idea? \\ et any price until eA seats can the 
: , s ay— Jevative shs — ae 

pints of cream will give the required “Mor to me they are very déar. oat ~~ — “— a A os ® Agee Lp card of 
richness. The ordinary hand-skimmed And special wafch, O grac ious Lord! ch -- i et! (Puck ‘ Cs the only and marvelous new 0, 

~ ta$e 30) weet be a ‘ aa O’er the gentle engineer. “Nance get.— uckK ie all it will cost you to 
ere ai 1 will usually be rich enough. be hs ORE CEN cilia matted ond tao 

Fifty sounds of ice are usually _ thing will be sent rou free postpaid by 

am pie for freezing and packing a FE h Lita T His Choice foustcaleusanen 
two-galion freezer. The ice should or the e lots A boy went into a shop to buy a 


TIRES, ayy Be -B. rear 





; . _ So nisin , cent’s worth of nuts. The man at the wheels, lamps, 
be braken into fine pieces. It may pe . af ‘ é 
first ‘be broken into fairly large This little frock offers a novelty in sae good-natured soul, Mead Oycle Go. Dept. s-76Gbleage 
. = : Se oO : 
lumps, then-placed in an old gunny the arrangement of the yoke. This <. aay . oo 
ahaa Uebaleies to’ jesired fine- #% Rot made to cover the entire |. 10U can have them mixed if you S O G 
sack and broken to the desired tine- shoulder, but is merely a square set /ike. ; a ee ur uarantee———— 
ness with an ax or mallet. From four . “All right, said the boy “vou 


may put one or two cocoanuts in f 


you please.’—[{Successful Farming, |======on Editorial Page 


irming 


to six pounds of salt will be ample. 
The freezer should be packed with 
ice and salt before -the cream is 
added. Allow the cream ro Stand in 
the freezer for a few minutes, then 
turn the crank a few imes After 
standing a minute or two longer, 
freezing may be commenced in ear- 
nest The crank should be turned 
slowl at first, gradually increasing 
the speed until a high rate is at- 
tained, when the turning becomes 
dificult. When the crank can scarce- 
ly be turned the dasher should be 
removed, the lid replaced on the can, 
and more ice and salt added A stick 
of some sort should be used to pack 
the ice firmly around the freezer can. 
All the brine should be run off at the 
time of packing. The freezer should + 
now be covered with a blanket and 
set in the cellar. Ice cream should 
ilways be allowed to harden. This 
process usually takes about six hours. 
Some Delicious Ice Cream Recipes 
Piain vanilla ice cream is always a 
favorite. The following. recipe will 
make about two gallons of ice cream: 
One gallon 25% cream, 1 pound 10 
ounces cane sugar, 4-5 ounce vanilla 
extract. It may be dificult to 
measure the vanilla. If flavoring to 
suit the taste is done, the’ exact a ang FA ee ’ 
amount need not be measured. The |. 5300—Child’s Yoke. Dress 
sugar and vanilla are added tu the imto the waist. The material of the 








Big Bargains in Portieres and Pillows 
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No 691 Egyptian Tulip 





peat or: 
[as J 
— ee 
wv 


cream before it is placed in the Skirt extends upward to the shoulder 4 

freezer. Only the highest grade of S€am at each side of the yoke. Below 

Vanilla extract should eb used. this it is gathered in the center m | 
The recipe for chocolate ice cream both front and back. The small > 


is as follows: One gallon 25% cream, sleeve is of the usual bishop design. 
2 pounds sugar, 5 ounces bitter choc- It is slightly gathered at the shoul- 
olate, 4-5 ounce vanilla extract. The der, and also at the wrist. Cambric, ' 
chocolate is grated, heated with a _ batiste, pale colors in gingham, etc, |J 
small amount of milk until thorough-. are appropriate for this dress, and 
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ly dissolved, then cooled and added lace or embroidery will form an at- 
to cream. tractive trimming. The pattern, 5300, 
fruit ice creams are always accept-. is cut in sizes t months to 5 years. he . 
ble The following recipe may be Medium size requires 2 yards of ma- ll Q 
sed for. making strawberry, cherry, terial 36 inches wide, with 2% yards epi : 
peach or pineapple ice cream: .One Of insertion to trim as illustrated. No 999. Rose Design No 1123 Ro Desie 
gallon 25% cream, 1 pound 10 ounces How to Order =o tose sign 
cane sugar, 1 pint crushed fruit. The 
rushed fruit may be added when the ee patterns are 10 cents each. || Here is an opportunity to make your home more attractive at small cost. We 
ated a “emove r is is the a Vv P * . ° ° ° 
isher ig removed. This is the better pte! by number at our Pattern | | will send you your choice of any one of these handsome designs stenciled in fast 
‘roecedure as the fruit may sink to epartment. this office. State size ? : ) ° : 
he bottom of the freezer if added at wanted. colors on tan art burlap of extra smooth, soft finish, 20x20-inch size, top and back, 
PC OE y * 731} - ae ——— — ° - 
M —_ a — rae Page , agg | | for pillow cover, for only S&C} or any of these designs stenciled on 7-foot long 
ence nm mixin 1e i \ i 
sedate 3 4 lona-hasdied epeen $8 Continuous Performance portieres, 40 inches wide, all nile of the same burlap, ready to hang, for only 


alk “Friend—What about the rent of | |$1.28 each, postpaid, or $2.25 per pair. We pay mail and express charges. 
The recipes that have been given a place like this? I suppose the land- 
ul fer ne starch paste or eggs or lord asks a lot for it? 


gelatin, None of the ingredients are Hi: ardupp—Y es rather—he’ Ss always THE ARTICRAFT COMPANY, Dept. O, Springfield, Mass. 


cooked. The résulting product’ is asking for it!—[{London Opinion. 
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STURDY TOOLS 


- © Fe 


_TRYING JOBS 


= 
Here isa Keen ~ 
Kutter Fork— 
a sturdy bit of 
springy timber, 
tipped with three 
properly curved tines 
of finest steel, tempered 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





‘an =Clike =a watch = spring. 
When this fork is sunk into a well 
settled bunch of ‘long hay, a man’s 
strength is needed at the end of the handle. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Farming Tools 


\ hoes, forks, rakes, scythes, axes, spading forks, 
\ corn knives, shovels, spades, ditch tools, manure 
hooks, potato hooks and bush hooks—are all ree 
markabie for their working capacity. A brawny 
man and a Keen Kutter Tool is a combination 
hard to beat when it comes to actual results 





Home, in work accomplished, 
! 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten. ** 
Trademark Registered —E. C- SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., Inc., Si. Louis and New Yerk, U.S.A, 






































CONTINENTAL GLUTEN FEED 
PROTEIN 33 Per Cent FAT 14 Per Cent 


Will keep indefinitely, in a dry place. 
Obtain your winter feed at the lowest price. 
We are now. quoting summer prices. 
Write us today for sample and apoerene. 


CONTINENTAL CEREAL CO. recomid® m1. 





















Ryé serves the double purpose of a 

ore ye cover crop or a grain crop. In either 

case it pays to use the right kind of 

fertilizer on it—the kind that contains enough* Potash to balance 
the phosphate. The mixtures we have told you to use on wheat 


are suitable for rye, but the 


may be even higher, since rye uses 
more Potash than wheat. 


Use from 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a 
fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of potash. 
If your dealer does not carry’ potash 
salts, write us for prices stating amount 
wanted, and ask for free books on Fe 
Fertilisers and Home Mizing. They 
will show you how to save money and 
increase profits in your fertilizer .pur- 
chases. Potash Pays. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc. 


Baltimore: Continental Bidg. 
Chicago: Monadnock Biock 
New Orleans: Whitney Central Bank Bidg. 














} SOILS 


RY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of the kind ever 
published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
a novel. The author has put into it his individuality. ‘The sto’ story of the properties of the soils, 
their improvement and management, as well as a of of crop growing and 
crop feeding, make the book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher. 

There are many illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fundamental 
Principle in soil management. 300 pages. 5'gx8 inches, Cloth, 1.2 


Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 














One Policy 


A BRILLIANT GIFT BOOK 
It is difficult to imagine amore beautiful and altogether satisfactory gift book ‘ 
Portrait Life of Lincoln 


By Francis Trevelyan Miller 


© book of modern times that is destined to have a 
— this pew. Res in- 



































The Good Road 
For Universal Service! 


Every man’s home faces on a road 
which connects with every other 
road and leads to every other home 
throughout the whole land. 


Main highways connect with cross- . 


roads so that a man can go where 
he chooses easily. and comfortably 
if conditions are favorable. . But the 
going-is not always the same; 
some roads aregood—someare bad. 


The experts in the South. illustrate 
the difference by showing four 
mules drawing two bales o- cotton 
slowly over a poor, muddy cross- 
road, and two mules drawing eight 
bales of cotton rapidly over a first- 
class macadam highway. 


The Bell Telephone lines are the 
roads over which the speech of 
the nation passes. 


The highways and by-ways of 
personal communication are the 
12,000,000 miles of wire connect- 
ing 6,000,000 telephones in homes 
on these highways. Steadily the 
lines are being extended to every 
man’s home. 


The public demands that all the 
roads of talk shall be good roads. 
It is not enough to have a system 
that is universal; there must be 
macadamized-highways for talk all 
the way.to every man’s home, A « 
single section of bad telephone line 
is enough to block communication or 
confine it to the immediate locality. 


Good going on the telephone lines 
is only. possible with one. policy 
and one system. Good going 
everywhere, at all times, is the aim 
of the Bell system. 


AMERICAN TELEBHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
JAND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








is a 
greater effect on the egy aed e 
epee ee ots of. the ne Greater American.* It is a 
of “america the tr true Nye of 


hones 

People’ or oa would pot have made < has Kaas 
who spat =s meant to start at the 

top; oF 45 Ry ho had a heart big 


world: 
it with the might of mauhood. 


as been brought before the eople in 
which: Eo sat during his life. 
taken from my atest collection: 
more than $150 


dull Sniehee art pa’ 
in se 
and AEs ay Price ..+ 


Orange Judd Company, 





book Inis- 
on is to revive in ipe twenty mui homes 


© said that “God must have loved: the’ Common 
them ;". the man 


man who met misfortune face to face, and overcame 
This volume will bea rev iaiien. to a redone In ite of of 
re books have 


the fact that more ’ 
about any other man in the won, ea = aoe ss . 
ap. The book will contal : 
known photographs ‘of Lincoln. the : first time that } 


The text is rinted vty pA new ae clear type, on 
q peper: : inches ; printed ; 
; bound in silk bins with gold side 


$15 4th Ave., N. ¥. 


$2.00 














THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits. 
HON. F. D. 
thousands of farmers throughout 


Its Uses as a 
COBURN’S little book on Alfalfa a Fong years ago has been a profit revelation to 
country and 


Forage and Fertilizer. The appearance of the 


increasing demand for still more informa- 


tion on the subject has induced the author to Bd the present volume. which is, by tar, the 


most authoritative, complete and valuable work on this 


fofage crop published anywhere. It is 


Printed on fine paper and illustrated with many full-page photographs that were taken with the 


especial view of their relation to the _ text. 


| pages. 64x39 inches. Bound in cloth, with gold 





stamping. It is unquestionably the bh 
issued. Price, postpaid, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., Hew York 





Itural~ reference book that bas ever been 
$2.0 








